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If  S.  T.  Pettit  wants  to  reform  the  thick 
top-bar,  let  him  commence  nearer  home  and 
straighten  out  J.  B.  Hall,  the  chap  that  began 
it. 

March  6  it  was  3°  above  zero.  To-day,  the 
18th,  it  is  65  above  ;  and  as  I  am  writing  this, 
Philo  and  Fred  are  taking  the  bees  out  of  the 
cellar. 

Novices  should  understand  that  the  bees 
spoken  of  at  bottom  of  p.  240  as  working  on 
red  clover  are  bumble-bees.  [Yes,  yes,  yes  ; 
this  was  a  piece  of  careless  proof-reading  on 
ray  part.  The  word  bumble  should  have  been 
inserted  before  the  word  bees. — Ed.] 

I  WOULD  SAY  to  Beginner,  page  240,  don't 
trust  entrance-guards  or  clipped  wings  to  pre- 
vent swarms  going  to  the  woods.  Either  one 
will  prevent  the  queen  going  away,  but  she 
will  surely  be  killed  a  few  days  later.  [You 
are  correct,  according  to  my  experience. — Ed.] 

Alfalfa,  buckwheat,  and  alsike  are  given 
as  the  principal  plants  for  honey  in  addition 
to  their  other  value  for  planting.  Ought  not 
sweet  clover  to  be  added  in  localities  where 
its  value  as  a  forage-plant  is  known  ?  And 
are  not  those  localities  constantly  on  the  in- 
crease ? 

Some  will  like  Poole's  entrance -contract- 
or, p.  288.  and  some  will  prefer  the  simpler 
plan  of  Langstroth — two  triangular  block. ^s, 
with  three  unequal  sides.  B}^  placing  these  in 
different  positions,  and  by  taking  them  away 
altogether,  the  entrance  can  be  made  of  eight 
different  dimensions. 

Gravenhorst  s  Btenetizeitung  gives  Si  pic- 
ture of  Alberti's  wander-wagon  for  migratory 
bee  keeping.  It  is  really  a  house-apiary  on 
wheels;  contains  50  colonies,  and  costs  S150. 
When  the  harvest  is  better  elsewhere  than 
where  you  are,  close  the  entrances  at  night, 
hitch  on  two  stout  horses,  move  to  the  better 
place,  open  the  entrances,  and  the  bees  are 
ready  for  work  in  the  morning.  Extractor, 


etc.,  are  inside  the  wagon,  and  the  bees  re- 
main the  year  round.  [Dr.  Miller  sent  us  a 
print  which  we  have  had  re-engraved.  It  is 
reproduced  on  page  288. — Ed.] 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  who 
first  gave  to  the  public  grafting  or  inoculating 
larvae  in  queen-cells.  F.  Goeken  speaks  in 
Centralblatt  of  what  I  suppose  is  the  same 
thing  {das  Umlarvenox  Larvieren  der  Biene^i- 
stoecke),  and  says  it  was  given  in  1866  by  Meh- 
ring,  the  inventor  of  comb  foundation^  

Honey  may  be  thick  and  of  fine  flavor 
when  extracted,  so  that  it  will  not  become 
thin  or  sour  afterward  ;  but  it  may  neverthe- 
less become  flavorless,  because  extracted  too 
soon — not  retaining  its  flavor  like  that  left 
longer  on  the  hives.  So  says  F.  ly.  Thompson 
in  Progressive  ;  and  if  he  is  correct  the  mat- 
ter is  well  worth  considering.  

The  question  is  asked,  p.  240,  "  If  I  should 
give  my  honey  a  good  sulphuring  on  taking 
it  from  the  hives,  would  I  have  to  sulphur  it 
again?"  If  you  have  Italian  blood  it  will 
hardly  be  necessary  to  sulphur  it  then  or  later. 
In  any  case,  sulphuring  on  first  taking  off  will 
do  little  or  no  good  ;  but  if  moth's  eggs  are 
there  it  will  need  sulphuring  later.  Sulphur 
will  not  kill  the  eggs,  but  bisulphide  of  car- 
bon may. 

I  BELIEVE  I  was  among  the  first  to  urge 
measuring  tongues  in  the  English  tongue  (I 
think  the  French  began  it),  but  J.  O.  Grims- 
ley  is  right  in  thinking  that  we  must  not  go 
so  wild  as  to  consider  tongue  length  alone. 
Some  long-tongued  bees  may  be  lazy  or  short- 
lived. The  question  is  not  how  deep  a  bee 
can  dive,  so  much  as  how  much  does  it  actual- 
ly store?  [See  editorial  elsewhere  on  this 
subject  — Ed.] 

If  the  young  people  who  read  Gleanings 
will  read  "  bottom-bar  "  for  "  top-bar,"  p.  228, 
second  column,  second  line,  it  may  save  them 
from  thinking  that  something  is  wrong  with 
their  understanding.  [Yes,  indeed.  I  had 
the  correction  marked  in  the  proof,  but  it  did 
not  get  into  type  until  quite  a  number  of  im- 
pressions had  been  run  off.  Fortunately, 
most  of  the  journals  went  out  with  the  correct 
reading. — Ed  ] 
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*'  SOMK  WHO  ARE  very  fond  of  candied  ex- 
tracted honey  care  very  little  about  comb  hon- 
ey. Personally,  I  much  prefer  it  in  this  form 
to  comb  honey." — C.  Davenport  in  Amer. 
Bee  Journal.  "Now,  how  can  a  man  talk 
that  way  ?  "  will  probably  be  the  mental  com- 
ment of  many  a  one  who  reads  that.  But  facts 
are  stubborn  things.  I  have  a  niece  who  will 
not  eat  comb  honey,  but  is  very  fond  of  can- 
died extracted,  and  it  is  possible  there  may  be 
so  many  cases  of  this  kind  not  suspected, 
that  it  would  make  quite  a  market  for  can- 
died honey. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  says  the 
Canadia?i  Bee  Journal,  has  issued  notice  that 
hereafter  comb  honey  will  not  be  accepted  as 
freight  because  too  fragile.  Considering  that 
its  fragility  is  put  to  a  vseverer  test  by  express 
than  by  freight,  that  decision  is  a  little  rough 
oa  the  Grand  Trunk  bee-keepers.  [The  On- 
tario Bee-keepers'  Association  had  better  get 
after  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  No  such 
move  has  been  contemplated  on  this  side  of 
the  line ;  and  the  right  kind  of  pressure,  if 
brought  to  bear  from  three  or  four  of  Cana- 
da's best  bee-keepers,  would  result  in  getting 
the  ruling  rescinded,  I  believe. — Ed.] 

You  ARE  RIGHT,  Mr.  Editor,  that  there  are 
places  where  Thos.  black's  plan  of  selling,  p. 
222,  would  not  work.  There  is  this  to  be  said 
about  it,  however,  that  where  there  is  any 
thing  like  an  equal  chance  between  his  plan 
and  the  small-package  plan,  the  Slack  plan 
should  have  the  preference  as  being  best  for 
the  buyer.  Small  packages,  glassed  sections, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  have  their  places, 
but  we  should  especially  favor  what  will  give 
the  public  the  most  honey  for  its  money  with- 
out making  the  producer  lose  by  it,  [I  say 
amen  to  this  ;  and  that  is  why  I  am  in  favor 
of  selling  sections  by  the  piece  when  they  are 
properly  graded.  See  answer  to  Slraw  else- 
where.— Ed  ] 

While  working  on  the  problem  of  getting 
thin  foundation  to  work  in  brood-irames,  as 
mentioned  in  footnote,  p.  225,  it  might  be  well 
to  consider  the'possibility  of  imbedding  wood- 
en splints.  I  have  an  idea  that  a  very  small 
splint  would  answer.  Of  course,  it  must  be 
first  saturated  with  wax.  [It  may  be  that 
the  wooden -splint  idea  would  be  the  best  so- 
lution of  the  problem — no,  it  can  not  be,  if 
the  manufacturer  can  only  put  very  fine  wire 
into  the  foundation  at  the  factory.  Wires  can 
be  imbedded  by  electricity  at  a  rate  that  is  a 
thousand  times  faster  than  the  using  of  splints; 
but  I  am  willing  to  concede  that  splints  may 
.  be  more  practicable  under  present  conditions 
when  the  foundation  is  not  wired  as  it  leaves 
the  mill.— Ed.] 

Prof.  Cook  has  written  in  the  American 
Bee  Journal  some  criticisms  on  Root's  ABC 
which  show  plainly  that  he  has  not  had  in 
hand  the  latest  edition.  Some  will  say  this  is 
unfair.  I  say  so  too  ;  but  the  unfairness  is 
on  the  part  of  the  pub'ishers  of  the  ABC. 
How  can  Prof.  Cook  be  expected  to  get  into 
print  a  comment  on  the  very  latest  edition  if 
the  publishers  persist  in  getting  out  a  new 
edition  every  Saturday  afternoon?  [Serious- 


ly, the  ABC  might  now  almost  be  called  an 
annual.  The  last  edition  followed  the  pre- 
vious one  by  about  15  months  :  and  the  edi- 
tion now  just  out  may  all  be  disposed  of  in  a 
year  and  a  half,  notwithstanding  there  were 
8000  copies  in  this  edition,  of  which  3000  have 
already  been  sold. — Ed.] 

Discussions  in  Ca^iadian  Bee  Journal  show 
a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  getting  bees  out 
of  cellar  early.  Some  say  the  saving  of  honey 
in  the  cellar  is  more  than  balanced  by  the 
earlier  brood  of  those  taken  out  early,  those 
taken  out  very  early  outstripping  those  taken 
out  later.  Others  say  that  those  taken  out 
early  make  a  spurt  at  the  start,  but  later  on 
fall  behind.  Wish  that  we  could  know  some- 
thing for  sure,  and  know  that  we  knew  it  for 
sure,  [Ever  since  I  attended  the  convention 
of  the  Ontario  Bee  keepers'  Association  at 
Niagara  Falls  this  question  has  been  plaj  ing 
in  my  mind  Two  or  three  at  that  convention 
urged  that  it  was  important  to  get  the  bees 
out  early,  and  no  one  seemed  to  dissent  from 
the  proposition,  I  am  going  to  keep  our  bees 
in  the  cellar  very  late  just  to  see  what  the  ef- 
fect will  be. — Ed  ] 

I  studied  over  that  footnote  on  page  219 
for  some  time,  and  then  I  said,  "I've  always 
thought  of  its  needing  a  week  or  so  to  let  bees 
have  extracting-supers  before  changing  for 
sections  ;  but  Ernest  says  it  needs  only  a  day 
or  two.  He  also  says  it  beats  baits  for  pure 
Italians  that  are  stubborn  about  going  into  su- 
pers with  baits.  If  what  he  says  is  true,  I've 
got  to  capitulate."  After  a  minute  I  added, 
"  But  our  bees  are  never  stubborn  about  going 
into  baits."  My  wife  replied,  "  May  be  you 
don't  watch  'em  down  close  enough."  I  gave 
her  one  of  my  crushing  looks  as  I  said,  "What 
does  a  woman  know  about  bees?"  [Next 
summer,  doctor,  you  try  some  extracting  su- 
pers. I^eave  them  on  only  a  diy  or  two  at 
most,  or  until  the  bees  get  up  into  them. 
Then  take  them  off  and  clap  on  the  comb- 
honey  supers  without  the  baits.  I  can  not 
remember  exactly,  but  I  think  I  have  used 
one  extracling-super  as  a  puller  on  half  a  doz- 
en different  colonies,  and  it  was  not  full  then. 
This  was  an  extreme  case,  but  I  desired  to  see 
what  could  be  done  when  one  wished  to  pull 
bees  upward,  without  running  too  much  for 
extracted. — Ed.  ] 

Speaking  of  the  variation  in  sections,  p. 
218,  Mr.  E  litor,  your  first  question  is  right  to 
the  point,  "  Why  place  so  much  stress  on  sec- 
tions holding  a  pound?"  the  answer  being 
that  there  is  no  section  always  holding  a  pound; 
but  your  second  question,  "Why  not  sell  by 
the  piece  ?"  is  off,  the  answer  being  that  it 
would  not  be  entirely  fair  to  sell  at  the  same 
price  sections  that  vary  so  greatly  in  weight. 
[But  you  will  not  forget,  doctor,  that  those 
who  advocate  selling  by  the  piece  recommend 
and  practice  very  careful  grading,  both  as  to 
filling  and  weight.  Mr.  Niver,  who  always 
sells  by  the  piece,  so  grades  his  sections  that 
they  will  vary  scarcely  an  ounce  at  the  out- 
side ;  and  think  of  the  time  saved,  and  the 
convenience  to  the  grocer,  and  yet  no  one  is 
robbed.    It  is  the  general  practice  with  the 
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average  grocer,  when  a  certain  article  figures 
to  a  half-cent,  to  give  himself  the  benefit  of 
that  amount.  If  he  makes  a  mistake,  as  some 
of  them  do,  he  is  liable  to  cheat  his  customer 
out  of  two  or  three  cents.  Selling  by  the 
piece  when  sections  are  carefully  graded  will, 
I  believe,  give  the  average  customer  more  hon- 
est value  for  his  money  than  selling  by  the 
weight. — Ed.] 

A  FEW  YE.\KS  AGO  I  asked  in  Gleanings 
whether  there  was  any  objection  to  having 
bottom-bars  as  wide  as  top-bars,  as  I  hesitated 
about  using  them.  No  one  raised  any  objec- 
tion, but  now  that  I  have  in  nearly  all  my 
hives  bottom-bars  1  wide,  S.  T  Pettit  and 
ye  editor  say  they're  all  wrong.  Well,  I  think 
I've  tried  them  long  enough  to  know  how 
they  work  in  ihis  locality.  To  Bro.  Pettit,  I 
say  tha*"  his  objection  that  they  choke  with 
dead  bees  is  valid,  although  I  don't  know  that 
I've  suffered  from  that  cause  ;  but  I  don't 
think  I  ever  hurt  a  bee  or  a  queen  by  lifting 
or  replacing  a  frame.  To  ye  editor  I  say  that, 
with  1  }i  bottom-bars,  I  can  show  combs  beau- 
tifully built  down  to  the  bottom — he  may  re- 
member that  he  saw  them — and  with  3^  bot- 
tom-bars they  are  not  so  good.  But  I  took  a 
different  plan  with  the  wide  bottom-bars. 
[Yes,  I  remember  your  showing  me  those  wide 
bottom-bars  ;  and  I  remember,  too,  that  you 
succeeded  in  getting  your  comlDS  clear  down 
to  them  by  the  use  of  splints  ;  but  in  the  item 
on  this  p  )int  in  our  last  issue  I  was  thinking 
of  the  average  bee-keeper,  a  class  to  whom 
the  manufacturer  has  to  cater  rather  than  to 
the  special  ones  who  will  take  time  to  work 
out  all  these  various  little  problems. — Ed.] 


RAMBLER. 


*^/^flOJIf  OU/f  N£IGHB0ft5  FIELDS.  ^ 


C.  MILLER. 


There  dwells  a  Ram  ici,  lank  and  long, 
Beside  the  raging  bea  ; 

He  roams  and  sii  gs  from  morn  till  night- 
No  bee  more  I'li'he  than  he, 

And  this  the  burden  of  his  song 
Forever  seems  to  be  : 
"I  ramb  e  heie  and  ramble  there, 
And  tell  of  what  I  see.'' 

"Thou'rt  welcome,  friend,"  cries  Innocence: 
"Come  in  and  feast  with  me; 
We'll  chat  of  bees  and  traps  and  things 

That  full  of  wonder  be." 
He  talks  and  talks,  and  shows  his  traps 

Which  Ramb.er  likes  to  see. 
But  sees  with  eyes  brimful  of  mirth 
Rich  fun  there's  sure  to  be. 

The  Rambler  smiles  and  passes  on 

With  sonars  across  the  lea. 
"I  love  my  wheel.  I  love  this  life, 

I  love  the  bu'-y  bee; 
I  love,  'bove  all,  confiding  man 

Who.  while  I  take  my  tea. 
Tells  me  of  things  he  wots  not  of, 

That's  copy  unto  me." 

We  love  him  'spite  his  ancient  clothes, 

With  trousers  bagged  at  knee, 
And  camera  and  umbrtlla  too, 

And  eyes  so  full  of  glee. 
I<ong  mav  he  ramble  mongst  us  all, 

And  flirt  with  busy  bee  ; 
But  let  Dame  Nature  quite  alone, 

For  fickle  jade  is  she. 

Providence,  March  5,  1901. 


Don't  kill  the  pretty  bumble-tees 
That  hum  around  the  barn  ; 

They'll  bring  the  price  of  clover  down, 
But  ne'er  a  person  harm. 


AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL. 
In  speaking  of  the  Cyprian  bees,  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Farmer  ^^.^s'. 

The  next  breed  of  bees  imported  came  from  the 
island  of  Cyprus.  They  are  called  Cypi  ians.  a  name 
not  always  ustd  for  bees.  The  Cyprians  hold  the 
world's  record  for  the  amount  of  honey  gathered  by 
one  colony  in  a  single  seat^on.  Mr.  Dool  ttle,  of  New 
York  State,  a  wel'-known  apiarist,  look  1000  pounds 
of  extracted  honey  from  one  colony  of  Cvpiian  bees 
one  year.  Thty  have  otie  strious  fault— they  are  very 
nervous,  and  will  defend  their  stores  of  honey  to  the 
death.  They  can  not  be  subdued  by  smoke.  When 
aroused  the  only  way  to  conquer  them  is  with  a  mild 
do.se  of  chlorofoim.  On  account  of  their  disposition 
they  have  not  become  popular. 

Mr.  Doolittle  says,  concerning  this: 

The  above  reminds  me  of  the  man  who  puked  up 
three  black  crows,  of  ancient  time,  while  the  truth 
was  that  '  he  threw  up  something  as  black  as  a  crow, 
and  told  his  neignb  r  .'■o." 

My  greatest  yitid  of  extracted  honey  from  a  single 
colony  of  bees  was  in  1877  when  one  colony  gave  me 
the  large  yield  of  5Bb  pounds,  besides  prcducing 
enough  to  winter  on- or  about  35  pounds  more.  So 
that  the  total  gatheied  by  this  colony  was  not  far 
fiom  600  pcunds,  all  told — that  is,  above  what  they 
consumed  while  gathering,  or  during  the  summer 
months.  But  this  was  before  anyCyp;ian  bees  were 
imported  intn  this  country,  the'bees  doing  the  gath- 
erine  of  this  600  pounds  being  those  best  of  all  bees, 
all  things  considered — the  Italians. 

Does  that  "Twentieth  Century  "  bear  the 
ear-marks  of  A.  D.  or  B.  C.  ? 


Roof  apiaries  are  coming  on  top — naturally. 
Mr.  York  gives  a  fine  view  of  one  in  Chicago, 
belonging  to  G.  E.  Purple.    The  latter  says: 

The  Toof  as  a  place  to  keep  bees  has  its  advantages 
as  wtrll  as  disadvantage-:.  Things  in  its  favor  are  that 
the  bees  are  up  out  of  the  wav.  and  theie  is  no  fear  of 
their  di.^^turbiug  anyone  (I  have  never  heard  any 
complaints  against 'mine).  The  roof  beinsr  nearly 
level,  and  covered  with  clean  gravel,  there  is  nothing 
to  hinder  the  bees,  and  when  they  swarm  it  is  easy  to 
find  the  queen.    ( I  clip  all  my  queens.) 

In  1899  Mr.  Purple  secured  about  32C0  lbs. 
of  extracted  honey  in  this  way,  probably  all 
taken  from  the  little  dooryards  of  that  great 
city. 

Uii 

Some  time  ago  the  Yazoo  region  in  Missis- 
sippi had  a  boom  for  bee-keepers.  Mr.  Dan- 
iel Wurth  says  of  it  : 

The  Yazco  Vallej',  in  Mississippi,  is  a  very  unhealthy 
part  of  the  country.  I  was  sick  there  all  summer  with 
chills.  It  is  also  a  very  poor  honey  locality,  as  it  rains 
too  much.  My  advice'to  bee-keeper.*  is  to  stay  away 
from  thc-re.  The  great  bee-keeper  who  was  the  cause 
of  my  moving  there  has  rendered  his  250  colonies  into 
wax.  About  once  in  six  or  seven  years  they  have  a 
g  od  honey-flow  from  the  willows  along  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  and  there  are  only  a  few  places  where 
that  is  plentiful. 
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Our  Symposium  on  the  Meltiug-up  of 
Old  Combs. 


The  Various  Methods  and  Devices  Carefully  Con- 
sidered. 


THE  FERRIS  COMBINATION  WAX-EXTRACTOR. 


BY  C,  G.  FERRIS. 


Our  first  illustration,  Fig.  1,  shows  six  cords 
of  combs  cut  from  the  frames,  and  photo- 
graphed to  show  the  result  of  what  is  known 
as  black  brood,  pickled  brood,  or  foul  brood 
becoming  mixed  in  among  the  lot.  These 
combs  have  been  accumulating  for  the  past  25 
years,  and  have  been  used  in  producing  ex- 
tracted honey  exclusively. 

To  eradicate  the  disease  and  transform  this 
huge  pile  of  combs  into  choice  wax  as  shown 
in  Fig.  7,  I  call  your  attention  to  my  large 
three-basket  steam  wax- extractor  as  shown  in 
Fig.  2.  This  machine  is  made  to  take  one  or 
more  long  narrow  baskets — see  Fig  4 — on  the 
same  general  principle  as  frames  that  we  use 
in  our  hives.  By  being  made  in  this  man- 
ner the  frames  of  comb  can  be  put  direct- 
ly into  the  basket  in  clusters  or  handfuls  of 
six  each  without  breaking  or  otherwise  chang- 
ing them.  Another  advantage  in  being  made 
in  this  way  is,  the  live  steam  has  a  better 
chance  to  penetrate  than  if  made  to  hold  eight 
or  ten  combs.  A  basket  holding  four  frames 
of  comb  on  this  principle  would  be  rendered 
quicker  than  the  one  holding  six  or  eight,  and 
the  advantage  would  be  with  the  lighter  bas- 


ket, taking  into  consideration  the  handling. 
The  first  basket  in  Fig.  2  has  been  cut  away  to 
show  the  follower  and  pres-<  in  actual  position.- 
After  using  until  the  refuse  becomes  objec- 
tionable, or  after  we  have  put  into  the  baskets 


FIG.  2. — THREF-BASKliT  EXTRACTOR. 

about  sixty  combs  of  ordinary  size,  put  on  the 
follower  as  shown  in  No.  3,  at  14 ;  adjust 
the  screw  and  holder,  at  11,  and  give  the 
pressure  desired.  On  a  test  of  64  combs  that 
were  badly  worm-eaten,  and  heavy  with  pol- 
len, I  secured  the  following  results  : 

Carefully  steamed  out  9  lbs.  of  wax.  Pres- 
sure applied,  and  pressed  out  8  lbs.  14  oz. 


FIG.  1. — SIX  CORDS  OF  COMBS  RENDERED  IN  FOUR  DAYS.     WAX  SHOWN  IN  FIG. 
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Any  one  can  do  the  same  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. Follower,  screw,  and  bar  can  easily 
be  removed,  and  are  removed  when  combs  are 


LONGITUDINAI,. 


being  rendered.  Two  motions  place  ready 
for  use,  and  the  same  removes  it  from  posi- 
tion when  not  needed. 

Four  baskets  should  be  used  with  this  ma- 
chine. While  one  or  more  are  taken  to  be 
cleaned,  the  extra  one  takes  its  place,  so  the 


FIG.  4. — BASKET. 


rendering  can  be  carried  on  indefinitely.  It 
can  also  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  press- 
ing the  honey  from  uncappings.  As  they  ac- 
cumulate they  are  to  be  put  into  the  baskets. 


and,  when  full  pressure  is  applied,  forcing  the 
honey  rapidly  out  without  any  discoloration 
whatever. 

Section  Fig.  3  shows  the  machine  cut  through 
the  center,  apparently.  Fig.  2  shows  the  ex- 
tension .handles  for  handling  the  tank.  In 
Fig.  3,  steam  and  odor  escape  to  the  stove  at 
6  and  7  ;  water  is  supplied  to  the  extractor 
at  8  and  9  ;  drip  pan  is  at  5  ;  13,  refuse  ;  14, 
follower  ;  11,  iron  bar  and  screw  ;  12,  basket  ; 
15,  release  of  bar  from  baskets. 

The  baskets  are  made  in  a  most  substantial 
way  of  extra  heavy  galvanized  wire  cloth,  all 
in  one  piece,  united  and  soldered  at  the  ends 
to  galvanized  band  iron.  All  are  interchange- 
able and  self-spacing  —  as  much  so  as  our 
frames.  AA  shows  the  holes  in  one  end  for 
receiving  press  ;  see  Fig.  4. 


FIG. 


-WAX  RKFINER  AND  BUCKET  IN  SHAPE 


FIG.  8. — G.  C.  FERRIS  WAX-BUCKET. 

The  wax  cakes,  after  coming  from  the  ex- 
tractor, are  of  all  sizes  and  all  shapes,  due 
largely,  of  course,  to  the  abundance  of  water 
used  in  rendering.  The  wax  at  this  stage 
somewhat  resembles  dark  maple  sugar,  having 
a  coarse  granular  appearance.  We  now  scrape 
all  sediment  from  the  bottom  of  the  cakes, 
and  clean  the  tin  buckets  by  placing  them  in 
the  oven  of  the  stove  long  enough  to  get  them 
piping  hot,  when,  with  a  clean  piece  of  bur- 
lap, they  are  wiped  clean 
easily.  This  is  important, 
as  the  wax  will  not  be 
clean  should  the  buckets 
be  dirty. 

By  a  very  simple  con- 
trivance as  shown  in  Fig. 
6,  and  illustrated  more  ful- 
ly in  Fig.  8,  we  take  these 
irregular,  off-colored  cakes 
referred  to,  and,  after 
Cleaning  out  the  baskets 
and  extractor,  we  again 
prepare  as  for  rendering 
wax.  We  place  the  wax- 
refiner  as  shown  in  Fig.  6, 
at  1,  and  bucket,  so  the 
wax  flows  through  1  to  2» 
When  2  is  full  it  should 
be  taken  away  and  another 
put  in  its  place.    Wax  in 
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irregular  cakes  should  be  put  direct  into  the 
baskets,  and  then  run  rapidly  into  the  wax- 
refiner  at  1,  and  into  2,  as  given  above. 
Cooling  bodies  contract  so  after  filling  the 
buckets  full  we  do  not  try  to  empty  them 
of  wax  until  they  cool  suflficiently  to  almost 
drop  out,  as  they  will  after  a  time.  The  re- 
sults are  shown  in  No.  7,  in  having  nice 
even  cakes  of  choice  wax  ready  for  crating. 
While  rendering  combs  as  shown  in  Fig.  1, 
many  of  them  were  white  drone  combs,  and 
new  foundation  that  had  not  been  brooded 
in.  Those  were  put  to  one  side  with  the  in- 
tention of  having  a  choice  quality  of  wax  that 
would  command  a  higher  price  than  ordina- 
rily.   When  the  old  combs  and  the  new  had 


THE  HATCH-GEMMILL  WAX  PRESS. 

Why  a  Detached  Press  is  to  be  Preferred  to  a  Com- 
bined Steam  and  Wax  Press. 


BY  F.  A.  GEMMILL. 


Some  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  melt  up  a 
large  quantity  of  old  brood-combs,  varying  in 
age  from  five  to  fifteen  years  ;  and,  as  a  result, 
have  had  considerable  experience  in  renderings 
such  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  I 
wax  therefrom,  with  the  least  possible  loss  of* 
time,  labor,  and  expense. 

The  Dadant  (or  gunny-sack)  plan,  probably 
best  known  to  your  readers,  was  the  one  first  1 
used.    Next  came  the  solar  system,  a  la  Board- 


s  ^ 


i 


J 


FIG.  7. — WAX  RFNDERFP  FROM  SIX  CORDS  OF  COMB, 


been  refined,  there  was  no  difference  between 
the  two  lots.  This  is  sufficient  to  show  its 
value  used  in  connection  with  any  steam 
wax-extractor. 

South  Columbia,  N.  Y. 

[Mr.  Ferris'  experiment,  showing  the  saving 
effected  by  a  press,  is  somewhat  startling  in  its 
results.  It  would  look  as  if  the  old-fashioned 
steam-extractors  took,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, only  50  per  cent  of  the  wax  in  the  old 
combs.  In  the  experiment  under  consider- 
ation^ the  press  actiially  saved  g  lbs.  of  wax^ 
nearly.  At  an  average  price  of  25  cis.  per  lb., 
this  would  be  $2  25.  At  this  rate,  how  long 
would  it  take  to  pay  for  a  press,  either  as  a 
part  of  the  steamer  or  as  a  separate  machine 
like  the  Gemmill  Hatch  press?  Referring  to 
this  last  machine,  I  have  asked  Mr.  Gemmill 
to  tell  of  his  experiments  in  detail,  which  he 
does. — Ed.] 


man — a  capital  method  for  uncappings,  and 
combs  containing  few  cocoons,  and  little  or 
no  pollen. 

loiter  the  Doolittle  arrangement,  combining 
pressure  while  the  combs  were  still  immersed 
in  boiling  water,  and  manipulated  out  of  doors, 
was  discouraged  by  a  friend  of  mine,  and  I 
therefore  next  tried  the  Swiss  sttam  or  Ferris 
system,  all  of  which  satisfied  me  that  much 
wax  was  being  lost  for  want  of  proper  and 
economical  plans  to  secure  it  from  such  combs 
as  described.  The  Salisbury  method  of  treat- 
ing the  refuse  or  cocoons  with  acid  did  not  get 
a  trial,  for  the  reason  that  I  could  not  readily 
arrange  for  so  doing.  After  considering  the 
results  of  my  experiments,  I  concluded  to  use 
pressure  in  some  form,  and  finally  adopted  a 
modification  of  the  Cary-Hatch  or  cheese- 
press  process,  as  illustrated  and  described  on 
page  315  of  52d  thousand  of  A  B  C  book,  pub- 
lished by  the  Root  Co.,  with  some  improve- 
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ments  by  myself  ;  while  Mr.  Chrysler,  the 
present  manufacturer  of  the  press  in  Canada, 
has  made  some  additions  to  the  form  and  fol- 
lower, which  are  considered  by  some  an  ad- 
vantage. 

I  have  no  desire  to  underestimate  the  results 
or  attainments  of  others  with  their  own  inven- 
tions or  apparatus  for  securing  the  desired 
ends  ;  but  for  my  own  purpose  the  so  called 
Hatch-Gemmill  press  is  all  that  is  claimed  for 
it,  and  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  indorsement 
of  the  above  statement  by  our  mutual  friend 
Mr.  J.  B.  Hall,  of  Woodstock,  one  of  Cana- 
da's best  apiarists.  What  do  you  think  of  such 
a  man,  when  he  actually  proposed  to  remain 
away  from  the  Ontario  bee-keepers'  meeting, 
held  at  Niagara  Falls,  in  order  to  melt  up 
combs  by  this  system,  knowing  full  well  that 
he  could  not  be  spared,  and  had  to  be  tele- 
graphed for  to  present  himself?  Why,  one 
would  naturally  conclude  attending  conven- 
tions wap  a  more  disagreeable  matter  than 
rendering  combs,  under  such  circumstances. 

I  think  it  has  been  generally  conceded  in 
the  past,  that,  if  as  much  wax  could  be  se- 
cured from  old  combs  as  would  fill  a  similar 
set  of  frames  full  of  foundation,  it  paid  to 
melt  up  all  defective  or  unusable  combs  rather 
than  continue  their  use. 

My  experiments,  carried  on  by  the  various 
methods  first  enumerated,  forced  me  to  con- 
clude I  had  not  been  getting  much  more,  or 
about  a  half  or  two  thirds  at  most,  and  not  as 
rapidly  or  cheaply  as  I  desired,  and  concluded 
to  use  high  pressure  exclusively  as  scon  as 
the  combs  were  brought  to  a  sharp  boil,  and 
at  once,  but  leisurely,  transferred  to  the  press, 
since  which  time  my  own  average  has  been  3 
lbs.  of  wax  from  a  set  of  8  Langstroth  frames, 
while  Mr.  Hall  has  succeeded  in  securing  from 
S)^  to  4)4  from  8  Quinby  combs,  according 
to  age,  ot  as  beautitul  yellow  wax  as  one 
would  wish  i.o  see,  for  the  reason  that  it  had 
been  forced  through  the  refuse  and  quilt,  and 
consequently  strained  at  once  to  perfection. 

I  am  quite  well  aware  that  objections  have 
been  raised  to  the  use  of  this  press  as  illus- 
trated and  described,  for  the  reason  that  the 
cheeses,  or  slumgum,  would  cake  or  "  freeze," 
or  chill  before  pressure  could  be  applied  ;  but 
I  can  assure  the  readers  of  Gleanings  that 
any  one  who  allows  such  a  thing  to  take  place 
is  a  "Door  manipulator,  and  not  possessed  of 
much  that  goes  to  make  a  successful  bee-keep- 
er ;  and  it  does  not  require  a  lightning  opera- 
tor either. 

Here  is  Mr.  Hall's  answer  to  that  objection  : 
"  With  me  the  slumgum  cheeses  do  not  cake, 
much  less  '  freeze  ;  '  nor  does  the  wax  splat- 
ter aboiit." 

I  say  amen  to  his  statements.  The  only  pre- 
caution that  has  been  taken  to  avoid  such  an 
accident  is,  to  first  fill  the  press  with  boiling 
water,  allowing  the  mats  and  faces  to  become 
water-soaked  before  commencing  operations. 
This,  however,  is  made  to  prevent  the  possi- 
ble absorption,  and,  at  the  same  time,  expe- 
dite the  removal  of  any  wax  from  the  press 
after  removing  the  cheeses. 

The  quilt  or  material  ( no  bags  are  employ- 
ed) for  confining  the  supply  to  be  pressed  is 


composed  of  linen  screen,  a  coarse  kind  of 
cheese-cloth,  and  it  may  be  doubled  if  one  so 
desires  it,  although  one  thickness  appears  to 
be  strong  enough.  This  article  costs  but  15 
cents  per  yard,  and  should  be  about  54  inches 
square,  and  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  gunny 
sacking,  as  the  refuse  is  much  more  easily  and 
rapidly  removed  when  cool.  A  good  plan  is 
to  have  two  or  more  such  quilts  for  conven- 
ince  in  working  expeditiously. 


FIG.  9.— HATCH-GEMMII.I,  WAX-PRESS. 


Fig.  1.— A— Bed,  little  higher  at  back  end. 
B— Beam  for  sci  ew  and  braces. 
C— Haud-i-crew  and  lever. 
D — Iron  plate  on  follower. 
K— Slotted  bottom  of  follower. 
F— Slotted  5^ides  of  case. 
G — Cheese-cloth  or  burlap. 
H— Slotted  bars  on  bottom-piece. 
I— Case. 

J  — Galvanized  tank. 

K,  K — Heavy  wood  foundations. 

L— Spoilt. 

M,  M— Braces  running  through  K  K  to  bolt 
to  floor. 

Fig.  2.— Part  of  the  follower  turned  bottom  side  up, 
showing  E. 

Fig.  3  — Detail  part  of  bottom  part  showing  con- 
struction of  H. 

I  have  been  asked  why  a  press  of  such  de- 
sign or  modification  is  superior  to  a  wax  ex- 
tractor like  the  Ferris,  having  a  press  inside 
of  the  extractor.  To  be  candid,  1  have  never 
used  the  Ferris  except  by  the  methods  given 
by  the  inventor,  with  the  follower,  and  can 
not  at  this  writing  speak  of  the  results  likely 
to  be  obtained,  where  high  pressure,  such  as 
I  have  been  using  with  the  press,  was  used 
with  that  machine. 

I  have,  however,  several  reasons  for  prefer- 
ring my  own  hobby.  First,  I  have  found  it 
necessary  to  fasten  securely  the  press  to  the 
floor  of  the  honey-house  in  order  that  the 
proper  pressure  may  be  applied. 

Second,  it  has  not  been  found  necessary  in 
either  the  case  with  Mr.  Hall  or  myself  to  use 
steam  or  any  particular  kind  of  receptacle  for 
melting  the  old  combs,  as  an  old  boiler  or  sev- 
eral smaller  tin  pans  answer  admirably,  and 
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the  contents  of  one  of  the  latter  can  be  trans- 
ferred in  lots  to  the  press  while  the  others  are 
heating  for  future  use. 

Third,  much  less  fuel  is  required  by  such 
management ;  and  the  danger  of  fire  or  acci- 
dent is  not  as  great  as  where  pressure  is  used 
while  the  material  is  still  on  the  stove. 

Fourth,  I  prefer  that  the  back  end  of  the 
press  be  raised  two  inches  higher  than  the 
front,  as  by  this  means  the  water  and  liberat- 
ed wax  run  directly  into  the  pan  in  front, 
thereby  leaving  much  less  wax  to  be  removed 
after  the  refuse  has  been  taken  therefrom. 

Fifth,  the  only  other  article  for  securing  the 
wax  by  pressure,  that  I  have  seen,  is  operat- 
ed with  steam,  but  is  far  too  small  in  capaci- 
ty for  those  requiring  to  melt  up  a  large  quan- 
tity of  combs,  so  that  I  consider  it  but  a  toy  as 
at  present  manufactured  in  Canada. 

No  claim  is  made  that  this  article  is  the  best 
of  its  kind  manufactured.  I  trust,  also,  that 
future  experiments  may  still  further  improve 
the  methods  now  in  vogue  for  securing  the 
best  results  in  wax-rendering,  and  that  those 
making  such  will  allow  their  fellow  bee-keep- 
ers any  advantage  thus  realized,  as  I  believe 
in  helping  one  another  as  much  as  possible  in 
this  important  part  of  apiculture.  My  only 
desire  is  that  my  mite  in  this  direction  will  be 
of  as  much  benefit  to  others  as  my  friend  Hall 
and  myself  have  found  it. 

Stratford,  Ont.,  Can.,  Feb.  4. 

[As  Mr.  Chrysler  is  the  maker  of  the  Gem- 
mill  machine,  and  has  made  some  improve- 
ments, I  asked  him  to  tell  of  them,  and  how 
he  uses  the  machine.    Mr.  C.  writes  :] 


THE  GEMMILL-HATCH  MACHINE 


as  Made  and  Used 


BY  W.  A.  CHRYSI,HR. 

In  December,  1899,  I  purchased  of  Mr. 
Gemmill  a  sample  of  his  wax  press,  and  he 
very  generously  encouraged  me  to  manufac- 
ture them  for  the  trade.  I  found  after  a  trial 
it  needed  some  better  way  of  liberating  the 
melted  wax  that  would  collect  in  the  form 
and  above  the  cheese  while  pressing.  This 
wax  had  to  be  cooled  and  hardened  with  cold 
water  poured  into  the  form,  to  be  successfully 
removed,  causing  much  loss  of  time,  and 
making  it  necessary  to  rewarm  before  com- 
mencing to  press  again.  I  made  the  form  a 
little  larger,  and  placed  fluted  or  grooved 
pieces  of  wood,  within  grooves  running  up 
and  down,  all  around  its  sides  (on  the  inside) 
to  drain  all  melted  wax  that  might  collect  and 
come  from  the  top  of  the  cheese.  This  done 
it  was  not  necessary  to  retain  the  rolling  slat- 
ted mat  that  was  used  on  top  of  the  cheese. 
The  follower  was  made  fluted  on  its  under  side 
to  conduct  all  melted  wax  to  the  outsides.  To 
prevent  the  canvas  from  sometimes  squeezing 
up  between  the  form  and  follower,  two  strips 
of  wood,  were  nailed  across  and  cross- 

wise of  the  flutes,  or  grooves,  at  their  ends,  to 
press  the  canvas  far  enough  down  to  be  sure 
of  not  hindering  the  wax  from  passing  away. 


The  form  needs  to  be  made  strong  at  the  cor- 
ners  or  it  will  burst  out  from  the  pressure. 
With  dovetailed  corners  like  the  hives,  and  j 
well  crossnailed,  I  think  it  would  be  suflScient.  ( 
The  press,  as  is  now  perfected,  I  think  stands  \ 
head  and  shoulders  above  any  other  that  has  ; 
been  placed  before  the  public,  for  rapid  work, 
and  at  the  same  time  getting  more  wax  out  of  ' 
a  given  amount  of  old  combs. 

The  modus  operandi  of  the  Gemmill  wax- 
press,  as  operated  by  myself,  is  as  follows  :  It 
will  be  supposed  you  have  arrangements  for 
melting  up  a  large  quantity  of  combs  If  you 
have  two  stoves  and  large  pans  the  full  size  of 
their  tops,  you  can  keep  them  busy  melting, 
for  the  capacity  of  the  press  for  doing  rapid  , 
work  is  limited  only  by  the  inability  to  melt 
fast  enough  ;  and  only  one  man  need  be  en- 
gaged. 

Have  your  press  securely  fastened  to  the 
floor  with  platform  slightly  higher  at  the  back, 
your  combs  melting  (in  water  of  course),  and 
a  good-sized  pail  of  water  to  be  heated  to  the 
boiling-point  when  you  are  about  ready  to  be- 
gin to  press.  When  that  time  comes,  place  a 
cork  in  the  outlet  of  the  pan  of  the  press. 
The  lower  rack,  the  form  in  place,  with  can- 
vas inside  and  follower  on  top,  take  the  pail 
of  boiling  water,  pour  into  the  form,  and 
thoroughly  wet  and  heat  all  surfaces  that  will 
be  exposed  to  wax.  After  about  five  minutes 
the  water  may  be  drawn  off.  Your  melted 
combs  being  ready  (boiling-point),  you  re- 
move the  follower  to  one  side,  and  spread  the 
canvas  over  the  form  ;  place  a  receptacle  •  to 
catch  the  wax  from  the  pan.  Now  dip  your 
melted  product  into  the  canvas  in  the  form. 
Dip  it  full  ;  then  fold  in  the  overlapping  edges 
of  the  canvas,  drawing  taut,  so  as  not  to  have 
any  surplus  canvas  in  the  way  of  wrinkles 
near  the  form.  Now  place  the  follower  on  top 
and  slowly  screw  down.  Give  it  a  little  time 
to  drain  off.  When  you  have  screwed  down 
fairly  tight,  leave  it  for  two  minutes  (your 
time  can  well  be  employed  in  putting  more 
old  combs  to  melt),  then  give  another  turn  at 
the  screw,  and  another  wait  of  two  minutes. 
The  wax  will  be  running  slowly  ;  but  it  is  as  ; 
pure  gold,  and  can  be  counted  as  net  gain,  for  ' 
you  have  already  obtained  more  than  other 
processes  furnished. 

When  screwed  down  as  tight  as  possible,  and 
drained,  loosen  the  screw  ;  draw  pan,  form, 
and  all  forward  from  under  the  press  beam, 
letting  the  forward  edge  rest  on  a  box,  or  strips  i 
arranged  of  suitable  height  to  support  ;  put 
one  foot  on  the  follower,  and  with  both  hands 
draw  up  the  form.    Remove  the  follower. 
The  cheese  containing  the  refuse  will  be  hot  ; 
but  take  hold  of  some  loose  edges  at  such  j 
places  as  will  allow  you  to  carry  it  where  you  j 
wish  to  deposit  by  letting  go  all  but  one  hand.  I 
The  refuse  will  usually  all  fall  out  clean.  % 
Give  it  a  shake,  hurry  back,  replace,  and  re- 
peat as  before. 

Chatham,  Ont. 

[It  appears  that  there  are  two  methods  of 
rendering  up  old  combs — one  using  steam  in 
connection  with  the  press,  pressure  being  ex- 
erted on  the  refuse  while  it  is  surrounded  by 
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hot  sleam,  and  still  in  the  extractor  ;  and  the 
other,  pressing  the  refuse  after  it  is  taken 
from  the  boiler  or  extractor.  To  the  last 
named,  objection  has  been  made  that  the 
refuse  chills  or  cools,  or,  as  some  have  ex- 
pressed it,  "freezes,"  before  a  full  pressure 
can  be  exerted.  Regarding  this  I  talked  with 
Mr.  J.  B.  Hall,  who  is  a  user  of  the  Gemmill 
press,  and  he  said  there  need  be  no  danger  of 
the  slumgum  chill- 
ing if  a  man  under- 
stood his  business, 
and  worked  rapid- 
ly ;  and,  besides, 
said  he,  "These  lit- 
tle screws  inside  of 
the  ordinary  steam 
wax-extractors  are 
too  small.  I  want 
something  on  which 
I  can  work  the  en- 
tire strength  of  my 
arms  and  body. 
With  the  Gemmill 
press  and  its  pow- 
erful screw  and 
frame  I  can  exert  a 
much  heavier  pres- 
sure. Those  other 
things  are  only 
tovs  ' ' 

FIG.  lO.-GOOLD,  SHAP-  \  J^^^^  been  sur- 
-,LKY  &  MUiR'S^WAX-  pj.-gg^  ^l,at  we  here 
PRESS. America  have 
hitherto  made  comparatively  little  use  of  the 
principle  of  the  steam  and  screw  wax-press 
combined.    Even  Mr.  Ferris  did  not  employ 


press  was  one  of  the  first  advertised  on  this 
continent,  and  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  10.  This 
machine  was  put  out  during  the  winter  of 
1899  or  1900.  Knowing  that  Mr.  Holtermann 
had  something  to  do  with  the  design  of  this 
machine,  I  wrote  him,  asking  where  he  got 
the  idea  In  reply  he  said  he  thought  he  ob- 
tained it  from  a  German  catalog.  Wishing  to 
know  more  about  the  principle,  and  how  ex- 
tensively it  had  been  used,  I  wrote  to  some  of 
my  German  friends,  and  in  response  received 
a  lot  of  back  numbers  of  old  German  and 
French  bee-journals  and  German  catalogs. 
In  Figs.  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  and  15  I  have  repro- 
duced some  of  the  cuts  that  are  shown  in  the 
publications  above  referred  to.  The  earliest 
mention  of  these  machines  to  which  I  have 
been  referred  is  the  "  History  of  the  Steam 
Wax  Press,"  in  the  Bienenwirtschaftliche 
Centralblatt  for  1892,  No.  22.  Another  early 
reference  given  to  me  of  a  similar  machine  is 
in  the  Leipziger  Bieyienzeitung,  1893,  page 
203.  It  is  claimed  in  this  that  Haeckel,  in 
Schlath,  Wiirttemberg,  Germany,  was  the  in- 
ventor of  the  steam  and  screw  wax-press. 
Still  another  reference  is  to  the  combined 
steam  and  wax  presses  described  in  Witzgall's 
"The  Book  of  the  Bees."    This  is  a  most 


FIG. 


12. — CARI.  FRITZ'S  STKAM  WAX-EX- 
TRACTOR. 


it  originally ;  but,  discovering  i:s  advantage, 
he  adopted  the  feature  in  his  extractor,  and  is 
now  using  it,  I  believe,  in  all  his  late  ma- 
chines.   The  Goold,  Shapley  &  Muir  wax- 

*  I  understand  that  the  company  are  about  to  put  out 
an  improved  machine.  For  further  particulars,  write 
them  at  Brant  ford,  Ont. 


FIG.   13. — THE  DIETRICH  STEAM  WAX-PRESS. 

magnificent  work  of  540  pages,  and  is  pub- 
lished in  Stuttgart,  Germany,  by  Eugene  Ull- 
mer.  The  book  was  written  in  1897.  Con- 
cerning the  combined  steam  and  screw  wax- 
presses,  and  their  use  in  Germany,  the  author 
says: 

We  will  describe  here  only  the  Dietrich  apparatus, 
as  the  essential  principles  of  it  are  the  same  as  those 
of  all  the  others.  It  consists  of  an  outer  receptacle  or 
jacket,  having  fastened  near  the  bottom  a  tube  for 
the  purpose  of  allowing  the  melted  wax  to  run  out. 
Fastened  to  the  top  of  this  outer  receptacle  is  a  pecul- 
iarly shaped  cover  mace  of  cast  iron.  Through  the 
middle  of  it  passes  a  screw  with  a  wheel  on  the  upper 
end  to  turn  it.    Inside  of  the  outer  vessel  is  a  cylinder 
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pierced  w'th  holes.  This  is  to  contain  the  fragments 
of  wax  to  be  melted.  On  the  lower  end  of  the  screw 
is  a  disk  fitting  exactlv  into  the  perforate  1  cylinder. 
The  space  between  the  inner  cylinder  and  the  on  er 
one  is  designed  for  the  generation  of  steam.  Through 
the  upper  orifice  pour  wirra  or  even  hot  water,  and 
place  the  apparatus  on  the  stove.    Pour  in  enough 


KOL,B  &  GKOBEK  STJiAM  VVAX  PRESS. 


water  to  come  up  to  the  top  of  the  glass  observation- 
hole.  The  steam  soon  causes  the  wax  to  melt,  wh  ch 
runs  out  into  a  vessel  beneath,  which  is  partly  filled 
w  th  cold  water.  .  .  For  more  extcn'^ive  bee-keep- 
ers the  steam  wax  press  is  to  be  recommended,  such 
as  is  offertd  tor  sale  by  Kolb  &  Grober,  in  L,  rch. 

This  description  will  answer  for  any  of  the 
other  presses  shown  on  this  page. 


The  solar  extractor  gives  nice  wax,  but  there  re- 
mains a  good  deal  of  wax  in  the  refuse.  Among  the 
small  wax  extractors,  on-  of  the  best  is  one  operated 
by  steam  with  a  press.  One  of  these  implements,  fur- 
nished bv  the  house  of  Ro  iert-Aubett,  is  placed  on  a 
stove,  with  hot  water  between  the  two  sides,  and  on 
the  inside  there  is  a  small  receptacle  pierced  like  a 
skimmer.  It  is  there  thit  the  wax  melts  and  is 
pressed.  But  the  process  is  vei y  long,  and  it  is  infi- 
nitely better  to  melt  the  slumgum  in  a  simt)le  boiler, 
and  then  dip  out  the  melted  wax  with  a  dipper  and 
pour  it  into  a  sack  fitted  to  the  inner  receptacle, 
which  is  heated  to  the  boiling  point  of  water.  It  is 
then  pressed,  and  the  sack  removed  to  take  out  the 
dross,  or  slumgum,  and  then  begin  again  In  wo  k- 
ing  thus  with  this  apparatus  there  is  but  very  little 
wax  left  in  the  slumgum. 

I  said  I  was  surprised  that  here  in  America 
we  had  hitherto  made  comparatively  little  use 
of  the  screw  press  in  the  ordinary  steam  wax- 
extractors.  I  am  the  more  surprised,  because 
the  Europeans  seem  to  have  uiil  zed  the  com- 
bination for  nearly  ten  years.  The  fact  that 
so  many  machines  are  made,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  illustrations  (and  these  illustrations  in- 
clude only  a  very  few  of  the  great  variety), 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  principle, 
when  rightly  applied,  is  good.  I  have  had 
some  experience  in  having  the  piles  of  slum- 
gum chill  in  a  wax-press  of  the  Cary  Hatch 
principle  while  I  was  getlina:  ready  to  put  on 
the  squeeze  ;  but,  as  Mr.  Hall  says,  there  is 
probably  no  need,  if  one  works  right,  of  hav- 


fig.  11. — robert- au^krt  stkam  wax-press 
(French). 

Another  writer  in  a  French  journal,  L^Api- 
culteur^  says: 


FIG.  15.  — ROrHSCHUETZ  WAX-PRESS. 

ing  this  pile  of  refuse,  or  slumgum,  just  from 
the  boiler,  and  hot,  chilled  before  the  screw  is 
turned  down.  I  am  very  sure  it  is  true  that 
the  average  man  would  drizzle  wax  from  the 
boiler  on  the  stove  to  the  wax  press  on  the 
floor  ;  and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  the 
combined  machines  would  have  the  prefer- 
ence. 

From  what  I  c^n  judge  from  the  illustra- 
tions I  conclude  that  some  of  the  German  ma- 
chines at  least  are  mere  toys  compared  with  the 
Ferris.  The  great  trouble  with  the  first-nam- 
ed machines  is  that  they  are  too  small.  Then 
while  they  are  standing  on  the  stove  I  do  not 
see  how  sufficient  pressure  can  be  applied  un- 
less another  person  takes  hold  of  the  han- 
dles while  the  operator  himself  turns  down 
the  screw. 

I  omitted  to  explain  that  the  tops  of  all  the 
German  machines  are  of  cast  iron.  For  the 
purpose  of  standing  the  strain  of  the  screw, 
some  of  these  cast-iron  tops  rest  on  gaskets 
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that  are  irubeided  in  the  top  of  the  steam- 
exlracLors.  It  is  thus  possible  to  make  them 
steam  tight  at  the  top. 

When  the  slumgum  has  been  "cooked" 
enough,  the  free  wax  runs  off  and  out  of  the 
spout,  then  pressure  (not  before)  is  applied, 
squeezing  the  melted  wax  out  of  the  slumgum 
like  water  out  of  a  sponge. 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  after  the  wax  has 
been  put  under  pressure,  this  slumgum  must 
be  emptied  from  the  basket.  In  the  mean 
time  the  basket  cools  from  being  opened,  be- 
cause it  must  be  dumped,  and  then  be  refilled 
with  old  cjmbs.  Mr.  Fer- 
ris overcomes  this  trouble 
by  having  extra  baskets, 
of  just  about  the  right  size 
and  shape  to  take  in  Lang- 
stroth  c  >mbs  ;  and  when 
one  set  of  baskets  or  one 
basket,  we  will  say,  has 
had  the  squeeze  applied, 
it  is  quickly  lifted  out  of 
the  steamer  and  another 
one  put  in  its  place,  and 
the cooking  "  goes  mer- 
rily on.  In  the  mean  time 
the  basket  removed  is 
dumped,  filled  with  combs, 
and  stands  ready  to  take 
the  place  of  the  next  bas- 
ket that  is  ready  to  be 
dumped. 

As  to  which  is  the  bet- 
ter principle,  the  Hatch- 
Gemmill  method  or  that 
employed  by  these  others 
as    illustrated,     using  a 
fcrew  in  connection  with 
the    steam  wax  extractor, 
I  can  not  say  from  expe- 
rience ;    but  I  have  illus- 
trated   the    various  ma- 
chines so    that   one  can 
use  whichever  device  he 
prefers.    But  I  am  sure  of 
this  much  :  That  it  pays, 
and  pays  well,  to  put  all 
the  slumgum  from  old  combs  in  a  press  of 
some  kind  before  thro%\ing  it  away.    A  good 
press  ought  to  pay  for  itself  in  one  day's  time  ; 
yes,  and  I  shouLl  not  be  surprised  if  it  would 
do  so  in  oyje  hour's  time.    I  do  not  know  of 
any  better   way  for  a  bee-keeper  to  make 
good  wages  than  for  him  to  make  a  wax-press 
or  buy  one.    See  editorials,  elsewhere. — Ed.] 


Somerford  to  make  a  trip  to  his  place,  which 
is  near  El  Caimito,  about  thirty-five  mi.es  on 
the  stone  road  southwest  of  Havana.  1  then 
went  down  to  the  warehouse  with  Mr.  Bridat, 
and  saw  some  of  the  honey  he  had  taken  in  re- 
cently, about  n.SG.OOO  lbs.  This  was  put  up  in 
tierces,  being  about  100  gallons  each.  You 
rnay  imagine  that  it  requires  a  very  substan- 
tial barrel  to  hold  such  a  weight  of  honey. 
In  one  corner  of  the  room  was  a  pile  of  bees- 
wax, and,  on  inquiry,  Mr.  Bridat  replied  that 
there  was  about  S 10  000  worth.  The  sight  of 
the  contents  of  this  warehouse  gave  me  my 


GLIMPSES  OF  CUBA 


AND 
IXG. 


CUBAN   BEE  KEEP- 


BY  A.  L.  BOYDEN. 


On  the  afternoon  of  Dec.  26,  in  company 
with  Mr,  Craycraft,  we  called  at  the  cflice  of 
Bridat,  Mont,  Ros  &  Co.,  and  fortunately 
found  Mr.  Bridat  engaged  in  conversation 
with  one  of  our  American  bee-keepers,  W.  W. 
Somerford.  whose  name  is  familiar  to  our  read- 
ers. I  had  never  met  either  of  these  gentle- 
men before,  but  had  soon  arranged  with  Mr. 


BELLFI^OWER,  OR  AGUINALDO, 

first  real  idea  of  the  extent  of  Cuban  bee  keep- 
ing. 

The  following  day  I  spent  in  Havana  in 
company  with  Messrs.  Craycraft,  de  Beche, 
and  Penfield,  the  latter  gentleman  having  an 
apiary  at  S  <n  Nicholas,  where  he  has  produced 
some  very  fine  comb  honey,  which  1  shall  al- 
lude to  in  a  later  article. 

The  morning  of  Dec.  28  found  me  on  my  way 
to  Caimito.  I  took  the  train  as  far  as  Mariano, 
thence  by  stage  to  Somerford's.  I  found  Mr. 
S.  busily  engaged  putting  up  a  tent  in  which 
to  extract  honey.  On  my  arrival  he  insisted 
upon  dropping  his  Mork,  and  we  at  once  went 
to  the  house  to  talk  as  only  bee-keepers  can. 
Toward  evening  we  started  out  on  our  wht  els 
do  ,vn  the  stone  road  to  Punta  Brava  to  visit 
the  Du  Sac  apiary,  managed  by  Harry  Osborn, 
son  of  the  late  A.  W.  Osborn.  On  our  way 
down  there  we  met  a  younger  brother  of  W. 
W  ,  Mr.  Frank  Somerford,  and,  after  a  short 
consultation,  he  agreed  to  remain  over  night 
and  go  with  us  out  to  the  apiary  of  Harry 
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Howe  on  the  next  day.  We  started  down  to 
Osborn's,  where  I  saw  the  steam-extractor  and 
the  famous  Cuban  apiary  which  have  more 
than  once  been  described  in  GIvEanings.  We 
visited  with  friend  Osborn,  ate  oranges,  and 
then  all  three  rode  up  to  Punta  Brava  for  sup- 
per. After  supper  we  visited  Pedro  Luis  Gar- 
cia Zamara  and  his  partner,  5^r.  Alfreda  Felipe, 
and  later  we  rode  out  in  the  moonlight  to  see 
the  apiary  of  Fontanilla  Bros.,  merchants  and 
bee-keepers.  While  I  could  not  see  this  very 
well  by  moonlight,  it  appeared  to  me  that  it 
was  well  kept,  and  that  it  must  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  very  progressive  apiarist.  We  finally  re- 
turned to  Somerford's  late  in  the  evening,  and 
prepared  for  our  trip  to  Howe's  the  following 
day. 

Our  trip  down  to  Artemisa  along  the  stone 
road  was  without  event.  On  my  way  down 
there  I  halted  our  party  of  four,  made  up  of 
W.  W.  and  Frank  Somerford,  Harry  Osborn, 
and  myself,  to  take  a  shot  at  the  aguinaldo, 
or  bell  flower,  which  is  here  shown.  This  is 
not  a  very  satisfactory  picture,  but  it  will  show 
the  profusion  of  the  bloom.  The  plant  grows 
wild,  and  is  found  running  over  walls,  hedges, 
and  in  every  conceivable  place.  It  does  not, 
however,  grow  in  every  locality,  for,  while  it 
is  profuse  in  one  place,  within  a  mile  or  two 
there  may  be  almost  none,  so  one  must  not  ex- 
pect to  find  in  Cuba  that  every  locality  is  a 
good  one  for  bee-keepers. 

On  our  arrival  at  Howe's  we  found  Mr.  Glen 
Moe,  of  Candelaria,  with  Mr.  Howe,  and  Mr. 
Harry  Beaver.  The  latter  is  managing  an  api- 
ary situated  a  few  miles  from  Artemisa,  for 
Mr.  W.  L.  Coggshall,  of  West  Groton,  N.  Y. 
They  were  busily  engaged  in  extracting  ;  but 
on  our  arrival  they  discontinued  their  work, 
and  soon  our  party  of  seven  was  on  the  way 
down  to  Artemisa  for  dinner.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  cocoanut  dessert  we  had  at  that 
Cuban  dinner.  My  morning  ride  had  made 
me  very  hungry,  and  gave  me  a  keen  relish 
for  this.  After  dinner  we  visited  in  turn  the 
apiaries  of  W.  L.  Coggshall  and  C.  F.  Hoch- 
stein,  known  to  readers  of  GI/Kanings  as 
"  The  American  Tramp." 

While  the  Cuban  stone  road  rather  surpasses 
the  average  American  road  for  bicycling,  I  do 
not  think  I  ever  undertook  to  make  a  trip  of 
four  miles  over  as  rough  ground  as  that  trip 
of  four  miles  in  the  woods  to  Hochstein's.  I 
had  warned  the  boys  that  I  was  not  much  of  a 
bic}  cle-rider  ;  but  they,  evidently,  were  deter- 
mined to  see  what  I  could  do,  and,  very  for- 
tunately for  »ie,  I  happened  to  be  pretty  steady 
that  day,  and  succeeded  rather  better  than 
some  who  were  more  used  to  the  route  than 
I.  We  found  Mr.  Hochstein  busy  extracting. 
The  season  thus  far  had  not  come  up  to  his 
expectations,  though  he  was  inclined  to  be- 
lieve the  locality  was  more  at  fault.  We  pass- 
ed several  hours  very  pleasantly  with  him, 
and  his  family  of  wife,  son,  and  daughter. 
My  chief  regret  during  my  visit  in  Cuba  was 
that  I  was  necessarily  obliged  to  hurry  from 
one  place  to  another,  and  could  scarcely  keep 
all  my  appointments  or  stay  with  my  friends 
as  long  as  I  desired. 

My  next  will  contain  a  view  of  the  apiary  of 


F.  O.  Somerford,  of  Catalina,  who  has  been 
in  Cuba  some  ten  or  eleven  years,  and  per- 
haps been  engaged  in  bee  culture  as  long  as, 
or  longer  than,  any  other  American  there. 


SPRAYING  DURING  BLOOM. 

Not  Recommended  by  the  New  York  Experiment 
Station,  nor  Sanctioned  by  Green's  Fruit 
Grower. 

BY  E.  R.  ROOT. 

This  will  be  about  the  season  for  spraying  ; 
and  the  following,  taken  from  Greenes  Fruit 
Grower  for  March,  1901,  is  most  timely  and 
valuable.  It  is  true,  that  we  published  an  ac- 
count of  the  same  experiments  on  page  103  ; 
ytt  this  evidence,  sanctioned  as  it  is  by  one  of 
the  leading  fruit-papers  of  the  land,  should 
have  great  weight  with  fruit-growers  who  aie 
inclined  to  regard  all  testimony  offered  by 
bee-keepers  as  biased  and  one-sided  evidence  ; 
but  here  we  have  something  that  comes  from 
one  of  their  own  organs.  If  they  won't  be- 
lieve this,  they  would  not  accept  any  evidence. 
So  valuable  do  we  consider  it  that  we  are 
printing  this  in  the  form  of  a  leaflet,  and  will 
furnish  it  to  the  bee-keepers  at  the  mere 
cost  of  postage  and  wrapping.  We  suggest 
that  bee-keepers  in  all  fruit-growing  regions 
distribute  these  by  the  hundred.  We  will, 
therefore,  send  them  out  postage  paid  at  the 
following  rates  :  lOforlctnt;  100,  Sets.;  500, 
15  cts. 

SHALL  WE  SPRAY  TREES  WHEN  IN  BLOSSOM? 

In  the  coming  time,  to  insure  success  in  fruit-grow- 
ing the  fruit-grower  will  be  obliged  to  manage  his  or- 
chard in  accord  with  scientific  principles.  Perhaps 
farmers  with  little  scientific  knowledge  will  be  able 
to  manage  an  acre  or  two  so  as  to  produce  all  the  fruit 
required  for  home  consumption  ;  but  to  grow  fruit  for 
market  so  as  to  be  able  to  compete  with  'those  who 
grow  fine,  first-class  fruit,  he  will  be  obliged  to  know 
enough  of  entomology  to  know  what  poisons  to  use  to 
destroy  the  different  species  of  insects  and  also -when 
to  apply  those  poisons  to  effect  greatest  results,  and  at 
the  same  time  do  the  least  harm  to  the  trees  or  fruits. 
He  will  also  need  to  know  enough  of  fungolog;y  to  be 
able  to  combat  the  different  kinds  with  remedies, 
when  those  remedies  .  will  be  most  effectual.  As  it 
happens,  most  of  the  in,-ect  enemies  come  into  act  ve 
life  with  the  first  warm  days  of  spring.  A  few  warm 
days  will  hatch  the  eggs  in  which  the  insects  have 
passed  the  winter,  or  cause  the  larvee,  which  have 
spent  the  winter  in  pupae,  to  leave  their  winter  abodes 
and  commence  crawling  over  the  tree  or  plant  on 
which  they  have  wintered,  in  search  of  the  tender 
leaves  which  form  their  most  appropriate  food.  The 
instinct  of  the  maternal  parent  guides  her  to  deposit 
her  egg  close  to  suitable  food  for  the  young  larvae. 
Hence  we  learn  that  some  of  the  most  formidable  in- 
sect enemies  of  the  fruit  culturist— the  bud-worm,  the 
case-beaier,  the  apple-leaf  folder,  the  leaf-crumpler, 
and  several  others  a  little  le.'s  destructive,  are  ready 
to  enter  the  opening  bud  and  commence  eating  before 
it  is  fully  expanded,  and  those  very  formidable  ene- 
mies, the  tent-caterpillar  and  the  canker-worm,  soon 
follow.  There  is  no  period  in  the  life  of  those  in.sects 
when  they  can  be  so  easily  destroyed  by  arsenical 
poisons  as  when  they  first  begin  to  feed.  A  weak 
mixture  of  arsenic  will  then  destroy  them  while  a 
much  stronger  mixture  may  fail  to  do  so  when  they 
have  attained  to  larger  growth.  It  is  evident,  then, 
that  apple-trees  should  be  sprayed  with  Paris  green, 
or  other  forms  of  arsenic,  when  the  buds  first  begin 
to  swell,  certainly  when  the  leaves  begin  to  unfold. 
As  many  kinds  of  fungi  commence  to  grow  with  the 
first  warm  days  of  spring,  Bordeaux  mixture  can  be 
profitably  mixed  with  the  arsenical  poison. 

A  few  years  ago,  from  a  mistaken  idea  of  the  time 
when  the  codling-moth  first  lays  her  eggs,  orchardists. 
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fearful  that  if  they  waited  until  the  apple-blossoms 
fell,  it  would  be  too  late  to  destroy  the  laivie.  sprayed 
their  trees  while  iu  blossom,  and  bee-ketpers  com- 
plained that  their  bees  were  poisoned,  and  prevailed 
upon  our  Legislature  to  pass  a  la  w  forbidding  spraying 
wuile  trees  are  iu  blossom.  Many  orchardisis  felt 
greatly  aggrieved  by  this  law,  asserting  that  they  were 
lorbidden  to  spiay  just  when  spraying  would  do  the 
most  good,  and  that  the^-  must  sacrifice  their  apple- 
crop,  upon  their  own  land,  for  the  benefit  of  the  bee- 
keeper, w  ho  had  no  claiiii  upon  their  orchard  as  a  bte- 
pasture.  More  recently,  a  careful  observation  of  ihe 
habits  of  the  codling-iuoth  led  to  the  d.scover3-  that 
she  does  not  deposit  her  eggs  immediately  after  the 
blossom  falls,  but  several  days  later,  and  that,  instead 
of  placing  them  m  the  calyx,  or  blo-som  end  of  the 
fruit,  as  had  always  been  supposed,  she  lays  them  up- 
on the  side  of  the  j-oung  apple,  gluing  them  to  the 
lind,  and  that  when  the  egg  hatches  the  larvae  crawl 
over  the  fruit  in  search  of  a  place  of  concealment 
which  they  generally  find  iu  the  partially  closed  ca- 
lyx. This  seems  to  show  that  there  is  no  occasion  for 
haste  in  spraying  immediately  after  the  blossoms  fall, 
but  that  an}'  time  before  the  calyx  closes  will  answer 
when  the  little  cup  maj-  be  filled  with  the  poisoned 
water  ready  to  give  tne'worm  an  inhospitable  wel- 
come to  its  first  meal. 

Still  more  recent  investigations  show  that  it  is  not 
only  not  ntcessarj'  to  spray  for  the  codling-worm 
when  the  tre  s  are' in  blos.-om,  but  that  it  is  a  positive 
detriment  to  the  fruit  lo  spray  at  such  a  time.  At  the 
late  meeting  of  the  Western  New  York  Hoi ticultural 
Socieij',  Prof.  S.  A.  Beach,  of  the  New  York  State  Ex- 
periment Station,  at  Geneva,  detailed  some  experi- 
ments he  had  made  in  spraying  apple-tret  s,  when  in 
bloom,  with  Paris  green.  He  experimented  in  two  or- 
chards in  Ontario  CountN'  and  two  iu  N  agara  County. 
Had  sprayed  some  trees  in  all  of  the  orchards  and  left 
others  contiguous  without  spraying.  All  the  trees 
were  very  full  of  blossoms.  On  the  trees  sprayed,  but 
few  apples  set,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  blossoms 
falling,  apparenth-,  before  ihe  fruit  set  in,  while  on 
tho.-e  not  spraj-ed  a  very  large  ciopof  fruit  grew.  To 
make  the  test  still  more  conclusive  he  selected  trees 
very  full  of  blossoms  alike  oq  both  sides,  and  sprayed 
one  side  of  each  tree,  leaving  the  other  side  unspray- 
ed.  The  result  was,  on  those  sides  sprayed,  the  fiuit 
set  very  sparseh",  whi  e  on  the  opposite  side,  not 
sprayed,  a  heavy  burden  of  fruit  grew.  Prof.  Beach 
came  to  the  conclusion  that,  where  you  fairly  hit  an 
apple  blossom  with  Paris  green  strong  enough  to  kill 
insects,  you  will  pretty  certainly  kill  the  blossom. 
The  organs  of  reproduction  in  fruit-blossoms,  when 
fulK-  exposed,  are  very  tender  and  easily  killed.  A 
slight  frost  or  a  long  cold  rain  will  often  leave  an  or- 
chard, covered  with  blossoms,  with  little  or  no  fruit. 
If  these  experiments  shall  be  confirmed  we  shall  con- 
fess that  the  Legislature  "  builded  better  than  it 
knew;"  that  while  protecting  the  lives  of  the  bees  it 
prevented  fruit-growers  from  destroying  their  fruit. 


CHUNK  HONEY  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Peculiarities  of  the  Southern  Markets  ;  When  free 
Communication  in  Comb  honey  Supers  is  Need- 
ed ;  importance  of  Protecting  tomb  hon- 
ey Supers  with  Double  Walls;  Baits 
and  their  Real  Purposes 

BY  ADRIAN  GETAZ. 

Several  articles  have  appeared  in  bee- jour- 
nals lately  concerning  chunk  honey — that  is, 
noney  cut  out  from  the  combs  or  sections,  and 
sold  in  buckets  or  other  receptacles. 

There  has  been  some  misunderstanding  on 
the  subject.  The  fact  is,  throughout  the 
South  the  honey  is  almost  altogether  sold  that 
way.  In  the  North  the  honey,  as  well  as  most 
of  the  other  farm  products,  is  sold  to  the  gro- 
cers, and  the  retailing  to  the  customers  is  done 
by  them.  In  the  South,  the  farm  products, 
vegetables,  fruits,  poultry,  honey,  and  even 
dressed  pork,  sausage,  cornmeal,  sorghum 
molasses,  and  cider  aie  bought  on  the  public 
market  by  the  farmers  and  gardeners,  and  re- 


tailed out  directly  to  the  consumers,  who  come 
also  to  the  market— that  is,  the  majority  of 
them.  What  is  left  after  the  market  hours 
( 12  o'clock  generally)  is  either  peddled  from 
house  to  house  during  the  afternoon  or  sold 
to  the  grocers  and  shippers  for  whatever  they 
will  give  for  it. 

Honey  is  sold  that  way.  Most  people  buy 
it  that  way  in  preference — some  because  they 
think  the  nice,  white,  and  \\ell  sandpapered 
sections  seen  iu  a  few  of  the  groceries  are 
"manufactured  honey."  The  majority  of 
consumers  calculate  that,  in  buying  sections, 
they  have  to  pay  for  the  wood,  and,  besides 
that,  the  sections  are  not  always  full  weight 
by  any  means  ;  so  they  buy  now  and  then  a 
''  bucket  "  of  chunk  honey.  Generally,  also, 
the  vender  "  throws  in  "  a  pound  or  two  ;  that 
is,  if  the  honey  weighs,  for  instance,  2\}4  lbs. 
he  will  "let  it  go  "  for  an  even  20  lbs.  So 
you  see  it  is  a  question  of  "  locality  "  alto- 
gether. 

That  party  in  Texas  who  shipped  some 
chunk  honey  North  some  time  ago  was  evi- 
dently ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  Northern 
markets  require  comb  honey  to  be  in  sections 
altogether,  and  thought  that,  provided  the 
honey  be  good,  the  kind  of  package  and  shape 
could  not  make  much  difference. 

As  to  the  chunk-honey  system  being  a  good 
one,  I  say  no  ;  and  it  is  only  a  question  of 
lime  when  the  comb  honej'  of  the  South  will 
be  sold  also  in  section  boxts. 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  more 
honey  could  be  secured  in  large  boxes  than  in 
seciions,  supposing  that  both  are  furnished 
with  foundation.  It  depends  on  the  condi- 
tions of  the  colonies  and  on  the  hives  used. 
Years  ago  it  was  argued  that  free  communica- 
tion between  the  sections  or  large  boxes  was 
necessary  so  the  bees  can  cluster  in  them.  It 
was  also  argued  that  it  was  necessary  to  use 
shallow  frames  in  the  brood-nest ;  otherwise 
the  honey  in  the  brood  combs  above  the  brood 
would  prevent  the  bees  from  entering  the  sec- 
tions. 

When  I  began  bee-keeping  with  rather 
small  single-walled  hives  I  found  it  so,  more 
or  less.  Since  I  have  larger  hives  and  larger 
colonies,  and  have  the  supers  protected  by 
outer  cases  and  some  packing,  I  find  it  differ- 
ent. It  is  a  question  of  warmth  altogether. 
If  your  supers  are  warm  enough  during  the 
night,  as  well  as  during  the  day,  to  permit 
comb-building  and  other  bee-work  to  go  on 
freely  and  uninterruptedly,  you  will  find  that 
it  makes  but  little  difference  whether  you  use 
separators  or  not — that  is,  so  far  as  the  rapidi- 
ty of  bee-working  is  concerned.  You  will 
find  that  they  will  begin  almost  as  soon  with- 
out bait  sections  as  with  them,  and  that  the 
honey  contained  in  the  upper  part  of  the  brood- 
combs  does  not  cut  any  figure  at  all. 

But  the  supers  must  be  warm  enough,  other- 
wise the  result  would  be  different.  If  they 
jtre  not  warm  enough,  some  bait  sections  will 
induce  part  of  the  cluster  to  move  upstairs, 
and  enable  the  bees  to  carry  on  and  extend 
gradually  the  comb-building.  If  the  supers 
ate  not  warm  enough,  it  is  better  that  free 
communication  should  be  had  between  the 
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sections,  so  a  cluster  can  be  formed,  and  comb- 
building  carried  on  inside  of  that  cluster. 
Don't  misunderstand  me  when  I  say  that  bait 
sections  are  not  necessary  in  a  warm  super. 
They  are  not  necessary  as  bait — that  is,  to  in- 
duce the  bees  to  come  and  work  in  the  supers; 
but  they  are  of  the  greatest  value  as  furnish- 
ing room  to  store  honey  at  the  beginning  of 
the  flow. 

It  is  this  way  :  When  there  is  but  very  lit- 
tle gathered  in  the  field,  the  secretion  of  wax 
is  small  accordingly.  When  a  flow  of  honey 
comes,  the  secretion  of  wax,  somehow  or  oth- 
er, increases  in  proportion,  but  not  at  once. 
It  takes  perhaps  five  or  six  days  to  establish 
the  secretion  and  make  a  good  start  at  comb- 
building.  During  these  five  or  six  days  but 
little  honey  will  be  gathered,  simply  because 
there  is  no  room  to  put  it  in  ;  but  if  you  have 
drawn  comb,  or  sections  partly  built  up,  honey 
will  be  stored  in  them  and  you  will  gain  that 
much.  More  than  that,  during  these  few  days, 
if  the  bees  have  no  other  room  they  will  cram 
all  they  can  in  the  brood-nest,  cramp  the 
queen  in  her  egg-laying,  and  finally  swarm — 
at  least,  very  often. 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

[I  wish  to  place  special  emphasis  on  the 
last  three  paragraphs  of  this  excellent  article. 
The  matter  of  protecting  comb-honey  supers 
d'CS  not  receive  nearly  the  attention  that  it 
ought.  Often  the  great  heat  from  the  sun 
and  the  coolness  of  the  night  have  a  depress- 
ing (not  to  say  drive-away)  effect  in  the  su- 
pers. Not  a  little  has  been  said  about  this  ; 
but  the  great  mass  of  producers  pay  very  lit- 
tle attention  to  it.  Quite  a  few  use  and  insist 
on  using  double  hives  or  large  deep  covers 
that  telescope  over  the  whole  top  of  the  hive. 
Mr.  Danzenbaker  has  long  used  and  advocat- 
ed a  double-walled  super,  or  what  is  practic- 
ally such  ;  and  on  top  of  the  sections  he  re- 
commends, and  will  have  for  his  own  use,  a 
paraffine-paper  mat — this  mat  having  on  top 
of  it  layers  of  news  paper  for  additional  pro- 
tection. One  of  the  secrets  of  his  success  in 
producing  such  fine  well  filled  comb  honey  is 
the  protection  which  he  is  very  particular  to 
have,  and  there  is  no  denying  that,  when  his 
directions  are  followed  to  the  very  letter,  some 
great  results  have  been  secured.  I  fancy, 
therefore,  that  Mr.  Danzenbaker  will  say  atnen 
to  every  thing  Mr.  Getaz  says  on  this  matter 
of  protection. — Ed  ] 


LONG-TONGUED  ITALIAN  BEES. 


Why  we  Want  Them. 


[The  following,  clipped  from  the  Michigan 
Farmer,  strikes  a  heavy  blow,  indirectly,  in 
favor  of  the  very  thing  bee-keepers  have 
been  working  for  in  the  way  of  long-tongued 
bees  :] 

will  our  farmers  ever  learn  what  harm  they  are  do- 
ing themselves  and  the  agriculture  and  ho  ticulture 
of  the  State  bv  allowinar  the  destruction  of  bumble- 
bees on  their  farms?  They  have  been  told  repeatedly 
that  the  bumble-bee  is  the  only  thing  under  heaven 
or  among  men  that  can  pollenize  the  red  clover  so 
it  will  produce  a  crop  of  seed,  and  yet  they  go 


on  destroying  the  best  friend  they  have  on  earth, 
and  allow  it  to  be  done  by  their  sons  or  hired  men. 
And  then  they  poke  their  hands  down  into  iheir  pock- 
ets and  pay  about  $rt.00  per  bushel  for  clover  seed 
raised  where  bumble-1  eeshave  not  all  be<-n  destroyed. 
They  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  so  small  a  thing  as  a 
bumble-bee  can  fill  so  important  a  place. 

The  bumble-bee  is  about  the  only  insect  with  tongue 
long  enough  to  reach  the  red  clover.  The  honev-bee 
can  not  do  it.  The  honey  bee  can  reach  the  mam- 
moth clover.  This  accounts  for  the  large  yield  of 
seed  sometimes  secured  from  this  variety  when  situ- 
ated where  many  bees  are  kept  One  man  reported  a 
yield  of  12  bushels  per  acre  from  a  field  near  100  colo- 
nies of  bee>^. 

We  have  not  space  to  tell  you  all  about  this  subject, 
or  how  the  people  of  New  Zealand  had  to  send  to  this 
country  for  bumble-bees  before  they  cou'd  raise  clover 
seed.  A  word  to  the  wise  should  be  sufficient  Then 
how  shall  the  destruction  of  these  our  be.-t  friends  be 
stopped?  How  many  farmers  who  read  this  article 
will  step  out  and  boldly  nail  up  a  notice  on  the  barn 
reading  like  this  :  '•  Bumble-bees  must  not  be  molested 
on  this  farm"?  A  notice  of  this  nature  should  do 
some  good  in  calling  the  attention  of  thoughtless  per- 
sons to  this  impoitant  subject. 

The  reason  the  old  qut  en-bee  is  often  .^een  about 
the  barn  or  sheds  in  the  sprii  g  is  that  she  builds  her 
nest  in  a  mouse-nest,  and.  not  fiuding  one  suitable  in 
the  field,  she  betak' s  herself  to  the  barn.  This  will 
be  particularly  true  in  a  wet  spring  when  the  mouse- 
nests  in  the  field  are  too  wet  and  unsuitable  for  her 
ptirpose.  and  it  is  then  that  f-he  should  not  be  molest- 
ed, as  the  shelter  of  the  buildings  is  just  what  is  need- 
ed at  such  a  time.  This  was  very  noticeable  about  17 
years  ago  when  we  had  it  so  very  wet  all  the  fore 
part  of  the  season,  which  made  it  impossible  to  build 
in  the  mouse-nests  in  the  fiel  1.  This  caused  almost  a 
whole  ale  destrdctioii  of  the  bumble  bee  family,  from 
which  they  have  never  fully  recovered. 

They  tried  to  make  their  nests  about  the  barns  or 
stable*,  but  were  knocked  down  and  killed  through 
fear  that  they  might  sting  some  one  or  sting  the 
horses.  But  they  are  very  peaceable  if  let  alone.  The 
year  it  was  so  wet  there  was  a  large  nest  not  over  two 
feet  from  our  heads  where  we  went  into  the  stable, 
and  where  we  had  to  open  and  shut  the  door,  but  no 
one  was  stung  by  them.  So  let  us  all  do  all  vi  e  can  to 
protect  the  beautiful  stimmer  queen  when  she  comes 
in  the  spring,  dres.sed  in  rich  colors  of  black  and  gold. 
We  should  all  see  in  her  a  beauty  and  value  we  have 
never  seen  before,  and  realize  more  fuUv  the  impor- 
tant part  she  fills  in  perpetuating  our  greatest  source 
of  fertility— clover.  J.  A.  Pearce. 

[The  above  may  be  putting  the  value  of 
bumble  bees  rather  strongly,  but  I  am  inclin- 
ed to  think  our  friend  is  not  far  out  of  the 
way. — A.  I.  R.] 


J.  B.,  Ga. — Regarding  the  various  ways  of 
extracting  pollen  from  the  brood-combs,  I 
would  say  that  the  most  satisfactory  way  that 
I  know  of  is  to  soak  the  combs  over  night  in  a 
tub  of  water.  The  next  morning  put  them 
in  a  honey-extractor  and  throw  the  pollen  out. 
This  plan  has  been  advocated  by  quite  a  num- 
ber ;  and,  if  the  pollen  is  not  too  old  or  pack- 
ed too  hard,  it  will  come  out  quite  readily. 

J.  R.,  Tenn. — Referring  to  "inky  drops" 
and  the  prevention  of  same,  we  can  only  say 
that  no  smoker  will  prevent  them  entirely, 
but  some  smokers  with  a  curved  snout  will 
prevent  the  creosote,  for  that  is  what  the  inky 
drops  are,  from  running  out  of  the  combs  on 
to  the  brood.  The  nuisance  can  be  abated  by 
using  the  right  kind  of  fuel,  of  hard  wood  or 
any  kind  of  wood  that  has  very  little  pitch  in 
it.  Avoid  using  propolized  rags,  fine  shav- 
ings, or  sawdust.  Chips  of  hard  wood,  even 
basswood,  will  do  very  well.  The  smoker  we 
sent  you  is  as  proof  against  inky  drops  as  any 
smoker  that  is  made. 
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RAMBLE  184. 

Portable  Honey-Houses ;  Wiring  Frames;  Revolt 
ing  Stand  for  Painting  Hives  ;  Cart  wheel 
Sun  Wax-extractor,  etc. 

BY  RAMBLER. 


Riding  across  the  fields  from  the  out-apiary 
one  day  with  Mr.  McCubbin  he  called  my  at- 
tention to  a  small  white  building  about  two 
mi^es  south,  and  said,  "That  is  Mr.  Fray's 
portable  honey-house,  and  he  must  be  at  work 
in  his  apiary  below  the  McClanahan  ranch." 

I  was  immediately  interested  in  this  feature 
of  bee-keeping,  and  the  next  afternoon  found 
me  mounted  on  my  wheel  with  my  large  cam- 
era strapped  to  the  handle-bars,  and  headed 
for  the  Fray  apiary.  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  find  Mr.  Fray  and  his  wife  extracting  hon- 
ey. I  had  never  met  him,  and  had  heard  only 
a  few  days  previous  that  he  was  an  extensive 
bee-keeper.  Some  way  I  bad  imbibed  the 
idea  that  he  was  an  out-of-date,  a  sort  of  way- 


A  two-frame  Cowan  extractor  occupied  a 
central  position  in  the  house,  and  the  occu- 
pants were  uncapping  combs.  That  is  what 
the  work  is  ordinarily  called,;  but  Mr.  Fray 
had  a  brand-new  term,  up-to-date,  and  very 
appropriate.  He  said  they  were  skinning  the 
combs ;  and  there  is  no  getting  around  the 
fact  that,  when  we  get  through  using  the  knife 
on  a  comb,  it  does  look  as  though  it  was  skin- 
ned ;  but  I  have  an  idea  that  bee-keepers  will 
persist  in  using  the  unwieldy  term  "  uncap- 
ping." 

The  photo  shows  the  construction  of  the 
house.  The  open  sides  are  covered  with  wire 
cloth  ;  and  the  blinds,  when  elevated,  form  a 
protection  from  the  sun's  rays.  The  honey 
runs  from  the  extractor  into  the  can  shown  at 
the  side  of  the  house.  This  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  a  double  can.  The  upper  por- 
tion is  the  strainer.  Common  wire  cloth  is 
used.  Sometimes  attention  is  so  intense  upon 
"skinning"  combs  and  extracting  that  the 
strainer  and  can  are  forgotten,  and  the  streaks 


R.  B.  FRAY'S  APIARY  AND  PORTABLE  HONEY'-HOUSE. 


back  bee-keeper — had  not  even  improved  up 
to  the  point  of  nailing  hives  together  with  a 
harrow-tooth ;  but  when  I  approached  his 
neatly  painted  honey-house  on  wheels,  I  saw 
stenciled  in  various  places  on  the  sides  of  the 
house  these  words,  "Grand  View  Apiary," 
"  Queen  of  the  Valley,"  and  other  names  ap- 
propriate to  bee-keeping  (I  didn't  think  to  ask 
Mr.  Fray  if  he  applied  "Queen  of  the  Val- 
ley "  to  his  house  or  to  his  wife.  As  the  lat- 
ter was  putting  in  some  good  licks  with  the 
uncapping  knife  I  am  sure  she  deserved  the 
name). 

Putting  these  items  together,  as  I  approach- 
ed the  house  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  an  up-to  date  bee-man  inside.  The 
bees  were  a  little  inquisitive,  and  I  made  haste 
to  get  inside  the  building.  I  calmly  and  con- 
secutively introduced  myself  as  the  fellow 
who  was  slinging  honey  in  the  McCubbin  api- 
aries, and  we  forthwith  commenced  discuss- 
ing the  probabilities  of  the  honey  crop, 
prices,  etc. 


down  the  sides  of  the  can  show  where  sweet- 
ness is  wasted. 

I  suggested  that  a  larger  tank  would  save 
this  waste,  and  also  allow  the  honey  to  clear 
before  being  drawn  into  cans  ;  "and,"  said  I, 
"that  is  the  way  we  do  down  south.  We 
have  tanks  that  hold  all  the  way  from  one  to 
ten  tons." 

"  Oh  !  you  are  from  the  south,  then?  "  said 
Mr.  Fray.  ' '  They  have  had  a  hard  time  down 
there  I  hear,  owing  to  dry  seasons." 

"Yes,  Mr.  Fray,  they  have,  that's  sure — no 
honey,  and  a  great  loss  of  bees." 

"Oh!  by  the  way,"  said  Mr.  Fray,  "do 
you  know  that  fellow  down  there  they  call  the 
Rambler?  " 

"  Why,  yes,  Mr.  Fray  ;  I  have  seen  him  at 
the  conventions,  and  a  regular  old  duffer  he 
is  too." 

"Just  as  I  expected,"  said  Mr.  Fray  ;  "  and 
these  chaps  that  are  always  writing,  and  snap- 
ping their  cameras  at  everybody,  don't  know 
any  more  about  bees  than  you  and  I  do  !  " 
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"That's  so,  Mr.  Fray  ;  but,  by  the  way,  I 
have  a  camera  on  my  wheel,  and  I  should 
really  like  to  get  a  photo  of  your  house  and 
apiary." 

"  All  right,  sir;  that  is  just  what  I  want.  I 
have  been  wishing  some  one  would  come  along 


AI^BERTl'S  WANDER-WAGON. — SEE  STRAWS. 


that  could  take  a  photo.  But,  say  "  (and  he 
sort  o' froze  his  eyes  on  me);  "blamed  if  I 
don't  helitve yoti  are  the  Rambler." 

This  suspicion  and  discovery  had  happened 
several  times  before  in  my  travels,  and  we  all 
had  a  little  jollying  over  the  matter,  and  after 
that  the  photo. 

Mr.  Fray  owns  some  400  colonies  of  bees  in 
four  or  five  apiaries,  and  he  thinks  he  could 
not  manage  them  without  the  use  of  his  por- 
table honey-house.  All  through  the  extract- 
ing season  he  moves  his  house  from  apiary  to 
apiary,  and  extracts  the  honey  as  the  bees 


Tcr.  I. 


other  parties,  and  the  bees  were  being  trans- 
ferred to  nice  new  painted  ten-frame  hives. 
The  ordinary  fiat  cover  is  used,  and  no  rags, 
and  upon  this  point  Mr.  Fray  and  I  were  in 
perfect  accord.  He  was  inclined  to  think  that 
a  cover  made  of  two  pieces  of  inch  board, 
with  grooves  and  strip  painted,  in 
the  center,  is  less  liable  to  warp 
than  when  made  of  a  whole  board. 
As  before  stated,  this  climate  is 
trying  upon  covers  and  the  cor- 
ners of  the  hive.  In  order  to 
hold  the  latter  from  twisting  out, 
Mr.  Fray  uses  a  little  clamp  made 
of  hoop  iron,  extensively  used  on 
fruit-boxes,  which  is  nailed  to 
each  corner  to  advantage. 

I  afterward  called  at  Mr.  Fray's 
headquarters,  and  found  his  ap- 
pliances all  in  the  order  of  genius 
and  convenience.  His  frames  were 
all  wired,  and  with  a  little  differ- 
ent kink  from  the  ordinary. 

When  the  frame  is  nailed  to- 
gether, fine  wire  nails  are  driven 
through  the  bottom  and  end  bars, 
as  shown  by  the  diagram  No.  1. 
Afterward  the  points  of  the  nails 
are  turned  up  in  the  form  of  hooks. 
The  first  operation  in  wiring  a  frame  is  to 
form  a  loop  on  the  end  of  the  wire.  Hold 
said  loop  in  the  jaws  of  a  pair  of  pliers,  and 
give  it  a  heat  twisting,  with  the  simple  little 
tool  shown  in  Fig.  2.  Fig.  1  shows  how  the 
wire  is  applied. 


WAY  OF  WIRING  FRAMES  AND  TWISTING 
I.OOPS. 

gather  it.  Two  persons  can  usually  take  care 
of  the  above  number  of  colonies  in  this  valley. 
For  wheeling  honey  from  the  apiary  to  the 
house  Mr.  Fray  uses  a  large  two-wheeled  cart 
shown  in  the  photo,  and  upon  which  he  can 
pile  several  supers,  greatly  facilitating  the 
work. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  apiary  shown , 
one  would  think  that  Mr.  Fray  was  sparing  of 
the  paint-brush  ;  but  it  is  not  so,  for  the  hives 
shown  were  eight  frame  hives  purchased  from 


REVOIvVING  STAND  FOR  PAINTING  HIVES. 

Another  new  idea  I  found  at  this  busy  head- 
quarters was  in  the  economical  painting  of 
hives.  The  hive  is  mounted  upon  a  revolving 
platform.  The  paint-pail  rests  on  a  little 
shelf  in  front,  and  all  sides  of  the  hive  can 
be  painted  without  moving  from  the  one  po- 
sition. 
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New  ideas  stick  out  quite  prominently  in 
the  construction  of  his  sun  wax-extractor,  and 
it  is  a  genuine  novelty.  An  old  wagon-wheel 
and  half  of  the  axle,  that  have  seen  their  best 
days,  are  used  for  a  foundation.    The  end  of 


CART-WHEEI.   SUN  WAX-EXTRACTOR. 


the  axle  is  planted  firmly  in  the  ground,  and 
the  wheel  upon  it  is  free  to  revolve.  The  ex- 
tractor is  mounted  upon  the  wheel,  and  a  light 
pressure  in  either  direction  moves  the  extract- 
or and  contents  in  direct  range  of  the  sun. 

It  is  also  so  constructed  that  the  filling  with 
cappings  or  the  removal  of  the  wax  can  be  af- 
fected without  removing  the  glass  cover.  The 
way  it  is  worked  is  shown  in  the  drawing. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that,  should  an}- 
bee-keeper  call  upon  Mr.  Fray,  he  will  be 
used  courteously  ;  and  should  the  call  be  made 
during  the  extracting  season  he  will  be  found 
"  skinning  "  combs  at  the  old  stand. 

[I  have  been  surprised  over  and  over  again 
in  my  travels  over  the  country  to  find  here 
and  there  a  bee  keeper  extensively  engaged  in 
the  business,  well  read,  progressive  and  ener- 
getic, and  yet  unknown  as  such  to  the  bee- 
papers  or  to  their  readers.  Were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  they  subscribe  for  all  the  best  of 
them,  they  could  not  be  up  to  date.  While  I 
have  been  fortunate  in  finding  a  few  of  these 
fellows,  Mr.  Rambler  has  found  a  good  many 
more.  So  far  in  my  experience  they  have 
been  perfectly  willing  to  give  us  of  their  ideas, 
but  are  very  little  inclined  to  "write  for  the 
press,"  either  because  they  think  they  "can 
not  write,"  or  because  they  are  too  modest  to 
do  so. 

Elsewhere  Dr.  Miller  refers  to  a  portable 
house-apiary.  While  Mr.  Fray's  is  a  honey 
and  extracting  house  on  wheels,  the  German 
wagon  combines  the  extracting-house  and  the 
house-apiary  in  one.  I  suspect  that,  some 
time  in  the  future,  we  shall  use  portable 
house-apiaries  and  portable  honey-houses  in  a 
way  that  we  would  not  dream  as  possible 
now.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  I  have  also 
shown  that  the  Germans  are  prior  in  the  use 
of  steam  wax  presses.  I  know  they  have 
been  many  years  ahead  of  us  in  the  use  of 
portable  house-apiaries,  of  which  Mr.  Alberti's 
wander-wagon  is  a  good  example.  By  the  by, 
the  name  ' '  wander- wagon  ' '  is  very  express- 


ive in  English,  for  I  suppose  it  does  do  a 
great  deal  of  wandering — not  aimlessly,  per- 
haps, but  into  fields  where  "  mellifluous 
sweetness  "  would  go  to  waste  except  for  the 
presence  of  the  wanderer.  One  objection  to 
these  portable  apiaries  in  the  United  vStates  is 
the  frequently  bad  condition  of  the  roads. 

We  have  for  years  used  in  our  paint-shop 
the  revolving  table  for  the  painting  of  our 
hives.    The  plan  is  all  right. 

The  method  of  wiring  is  quite  similar  to  the 
Keeney  method  which  we  used  some  years 
ggo,  but  which  we  have  since  abandoned  for 
the  horizontal  wiring  which  we  like  better. — 
Ed.] 

 ■  • .  »•*  »•>   

INCREASING  THE  HONEY  CROR 


Red  Clo\er,  etc. 
BY  F.  GREIXER. 


Three  ways  present  themselves  to  the  pro- 
gressive bee-keeper  by  which  he  may  hope  to 
attain  better  results,  reap  greater  profits  from 
his  apiaries,  and  thus  better  his  condition  gen- 
erally. 

1.  He  may  adopt  better  methods.  We  all 
aim  to  do  that. 

2.  He  may  improve  his  stock  of  bees.  Many 
bee-keepers  work  along  this  line,  and  some 
improvement  has  been  made.  But  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  we  have  made  no  more  than 
just  a  beginning  in  this  direction. 

3.  The  last,  and  as  difficult  a  way  as  any, 
is  to  provide  our  bees  with  better  pasturage, 
introduce  superior  honey-plants,  and  improve 
the  honey-plants  already  present,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  certain  but  inaccessible  sweet 
treasures  accessible  to  our  bees. 

The  moving  of  our  bees  into  buckwheat- 
fields  may  be  regarded  as  an  effort  in  this  di- 
rection. Also  the  scattering  of  sweet-clover 
seed  along  roadsides,  etc.;  but  scarcely  any 
attempt  is  being  made  to  change  the  flowering- 
tubes  of  certain  honey-plants  to  adapt  them 
to  our  bees.  The  honey-plant  which,  above 
all  others,  presents  itself  to  us  for  this  im- 
provement is  the  cornmon  red  clover.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  I  ventured  to  make  the  asser- 
tion in  Farm  and  Fireside,  "Should  we  suc- 
ceed in  procuring  a  bee  able  to  extract  all  the 
honey  or  nectar  from  the  red  clover,  honey 
would  become  so  plentiful  that  it  could  and 
would  largely  take  the  place  of  sugar  for 
sweetening  many  articles  of  food,  and  that  it 
could  then  be  produced  cheaper  than  cane  or 
beet  sugar."  I  believe  this  now;  and  the 
same  result  would  be  attainable  by  shortening 
the  blossom-tubes  of  the  clover.  But  this 
kind  of  work  will  of  necessity  have  to  be  con- 
signed to  experts  in  such  work.  Perhaps  our 
experiment  stations  may  help  along  this  line. 
Mr.  Hasty  says  that  he  has  not  been  very  suc- 
cessful so  far.  Mr.  Wuest,  of  Germany,  a  bot- 
anist of  reputation,  writes  in  the  Leipziger 
Bienen  Zeitung  of  his  experiments  m  the 
same  directions.  I  believe  it  will  interest  the 
readers  of  Gleanings  to  hear  what  he  has 
to  say.    He  writes  in  substance  : 

"  There  are  many  plants  which  secrete  nec- 
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tar  abundantly  ;  but  on  account  of  the  pecul- 
iir  shape  of  their  blossoms  this  honey  can  not 
be  reached  by  the  honey-bee  unless  the  at- 
mospheric conditions  are  very  favorable  to 
honey  secretion,  causing  the  sweet  secretions 
to  rise  high  enough  to  become  accessible  to 
the  bees.  It  is  then  possible  that  they  may 
have  a  good  harvest  from  such  a  source,  al- 
though they  can  appropriate  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  secretion.  Sometimes  a  cunning 
little  beetle  cuts  through  the  corolla  of  cer- 
tain flowers  near  the  bases  where  the  nectar 
is  hidden,  to  obtain  the  same.  When,  after- 
ward, this  oozes  out  through  the  opening,  the 
baes  find  it  and  make  regular  visits.  These 
observations  have  been  verified  by  Dr.  MuUer, 
Vogel,  and  others. 

"  The  abundant  honey  secretion  of  red  clo- 
ver {Tri/o/iuvi  pralense),  and  a  pea  variety 
(  Vicia  viLlosa)  induced  me  to  experiment  with 
these  to  obtain  new  varieties  by  hybridizing 
varieties  which  might  have  blossoms  with  ac- 
cessible nectar-glands.  The  crossing  of  the 
red  clover  with  TrifoUum  repens 
and  Trifolium  hybridum  gave  me 
several  new  varieties  with  suffi- 
ciently short  tubes  ;  but  in  other 
respects  as  forage  -  plants  they 
were  inferior  to  the  red  clover. 

"  There  are  a  multitude  of  va- 
rieties of  the  clovers  scattered  all 
over  the  world.  We  need  to  se- 
lect only  the  proper  one  for  cross- 
ing with  the  red  variety.  The 
scheme  is  not  without  a  promis- 
ing future. 

"By  crossing  the  Vicia  villosa 
with  suitable  varieties  I  have  ob- 
tained several  crosses  that  meet 
all  my  expectations.  The  flower- 
ing-tubes are  shorter  and  wider, 
so  that  our  common  bees  can 
reach  the  nectar-secreting  glands 
without  difficulty.  As  foraging- 
plants  they  are  superior  to  the 
parental  stock.  I  think  I  shall 
be  able  to  furnish  some  seed  in 
the  near  future  through  a  seed- 
house,  as  I  am  not  in  the  business  myself." 

I  am  aware  of  the  efforts  now  being  made 
to  produce  long-tongued  bees.  The  evidence 
produced  so  far  might  almost  lead  us  to  say, 
the  longer  their  tongues  the  more  honey  the 
bees  will  store.  I  shall  be  slow  to  accept  this 
as  a  fact.  It  stands  to  reason  that  a  bee  with 
a  tongue  only  inch  long  can  not  gather  as 
much  honey  from  red  clover  as  one  with  a 
tongue  y^o^jj  inch  long,  or  almost  twice  as  long; 
but  I  have  often  examined  red-clover  blos- 
soms, and  it  seemed  to  me  that,  even  with  a 
tongue  %  inch  long,  the  nectar  in  the  red  clo- 
ver could  not  be  reached.  I  believe  it  would 
be  well  for  us  to  concentrate  some  of  our  en- 
ergies upon  the  production  of  short-tubed  clo- 
vers, and  thus  shorten  the  route  at  each  end. 

Naples,  N.  Y. 

[I  have  more  hopes  of  lengthening  bees' 
tongues  than  of  shortening  the  corolla-tubes 
of  clover;  yet  I  would  by  no  means  disparage 
any  effort  looking  toward  the  latter.  See  ed- 
itorials.— Ed.] 


THE  NATIONAL  BEE-KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
An  Interview  with  Mr.  Smith  Concerning  it. 


BY   CHALON  FOWI^S. 


I  have  been  thinking  lately  of  the  pressing 
need  at  ttais  time  of  bee-keepers  standing  to- 
gether for  their  protection  in  their  mutual  in- 
terests. If  they  don't,  they  are  likely  to  be 
defrauded  of  their  rightful  reward  of  their 
honest  toil.  I  believe  that  the  National  Bee- 
keepers' Association,  if  properly  supported, 
can  now  do  a  great  work  toward  putting  the 
business  of  honey-production  on  a  paying  ba- 
sis. So  I  resolved  to  appoint  myself  a  com- 
mittee of  one  to  stir  up  the  brethren  on  the 
subject,  and  here  is  an  account  of  the  first  in- 
terview. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Smith." 

"  Why,  good  morning,  Mr.  Fowls.  Come 
right  in.  Glad  to  see  you  and  have  a  talk. 
Well,  what's  the  last  hobby  ?  You  generally 
have  something,  even  in  the  winter." 


THE    GOOD    SAMARITAN  AND    THE)    MAN  WHO  WAS 
WOUNDED  AND  I,EFT  HALF  DEAD. 

'*  Well,  Mr.  Smith,  I  came  over  to  see  if  I 
couldn't  get  you  to  join  our  National  Bee- 
keepers' Association.  We  are  doing  a  kind  of 
work  now  that  I  feel  you  would  like  to  have  a 
share  in." 

"  Of  course,  I  am  interested  in  any  good 
work,  Mr.  Fowls.    What  is  it  ?  " 

"  Why,  just  this  :  A  brother  bee-keeper  was 
in  trouble.  He  was  beaten  in  court  because  of 
ignorance,  prejudice,  and  spite.  Being  a  poor 
man  he  could  not  afford  to  appeal  the  case,  as 
the  expense  would  be  too  great.  Then  our 
Association  came  to  his  aid,  and,  like  the 
good  Samaritan,  helped  him  by  paying  his  ex- 
penses, and  in  other  ways,  thus  setting  him 
on  his  feet  again.  Was  not  that  a  good 
work  ?  " 

"Oh  !  I  see.  You  refer  to  the  lawsuit  of 
the  Utter  brothers.  Yes,  that  is  a  good  work, 
not  only  that  it  helped  the  man  by  the  verdict 
giving  him  the  protection  of  the  law  in  his 
business,  but  it  will  help  all  the  rest  of  us  in 
the  bubiness  by  establishing  a  valuable  prece- 
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<lent  in  law.  But  if  I  join  now  I  shall  be  too 
late  to  help,  anyhow." 

"  Oh  I  but  the  case  may  be  carried  up  still 
higher  ;  and,  besides  that,  if  there  is  a  large 
increase  in  membership,  and  consequently  a 
larger  sum  in  the  treasury,  we  shall  be  in  a 
better  position  to  protect  bee-keepers'  inter- 
ests in  other  ways." 

"  Well,  you  can  send  in  my  name  for  mem- 
bership, and  here  is  the  dollar.  It  will  be 
ready,  if  needed,  to  help  carry  on  the  fight  ; 
but  if  not,  it  can  go  to  replace  one  of  those  al- 
ready taken  out.  It  goes  to  pay  for  a  real 
service  in  either  case,  for  we  don't  want  to  be 
at  the  mercy  of  every  ignorant  fruit  grower 
who  mav  want  to  go  to  law  with  us." 

Oberli'n,  O. 

[For  the  information  of  some  of  our  friends 
who  may  not  be  able  to  understand  the  pic- 
ture, I  would  explain  that  Secor,  our  genial 
General  Manager,  is  represented  as  the  "good 
Samaritan,"  and  the  man  whom  he  is  help- 
ing, and  about  to  put  on  the  faithful  animal 
that  will  carry  him  safely  out  of  trouble,  is 
Mr.  Utter.  In  the  light  of  past  events  there 
is  more  of  truth  than  fancy  in  the  picture,  and 
I  hope  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  yet 
joined  the  Association  will  do  so  at  once.  Send 
Jl.OO  to  Eugene  Secor,  Forest  City,  Iowa,  and 
thus  help  along  the  good  work.  It  may  be 
that  you  will  be  the  man  to  fall  among  thieves. 
—Ed.] 

STRENUOUS  OUEEX-REARIXG. 

Read  before  the  California  State  Bee-keepers' 
Association. 


BY  J.  H.  MARTIN. 

In  these  twentieth-century  days  we  hear 
much  about  strenuous  living  and  working.  I 
suppose  strenuous  is  only  another  term  for 
high  pressure,  and  we  have  had  high-pressure 
farming,  high-pressure  poultry-rearing,  high- 
pressure  commercialism,  and  high  -  pressure 
many  other  things  ;  but  I  have  never  heard 
much  cf  high-pressure  bee-keeping. 

High  pressure  is,  however,  too  much  out  of 
date  to  apply  to  twentieth-century  bee-keep- 
ing, and  "  strenuous  "  is  the  term  ;  and  I  have 
an  idea  that,  to  commence  at  the  root  of  the 
matter,  we  need  a  more  strenuous  queen-rear- 

Let  us  consider  the  subject.  During  the 
past  season  I  found  a  strain  of  bees  in  the 
apiaries  I  was  managing  that  were  so  far  supe- 
rior to  the  rest  that,  had  the  bees  all  been  bred 
from  the  queen  of  that  colony,  our  honey  crop 
would  have  been  increased  by  several  tons. 

The  discovery  that  this  strain  were  such 
good  rustlers  for  honey  was  not  made  until 
the  season  was  well  advanced  ;  and  now,  in 
order  to  get  the  full  benefit  from  that  strain, 
it  must  be  gradually  diffused  through  the 
whole  apiary. 

When  I  find  a  strain  of  bees  like  those  men- 
tioned I  am  impatient  to  get  the  whole  apiary 
up  to  that  standard,  and  the  need  of  queens 
when  I  want  them,  and  the  lack  of  time  to 


rear  them  when  uiy  energies  are  dt\oied  to 
the  extractor  or  at  other  work.  In  fact,  I  am 
strenuous  at  something  else,  and  need  an  ex- 
tra-strenuous plan  to  supply  the  queens. 

I  think  every  bee  keeper  present  has  observ- 
ed that  not  one  apiary  in  a  nundred  is  proper- 
ly queened,  and  I  think  we  all  have  a  dim  sus- 
picion that  our  own  apiaries  are  not  up  to  the 
standard  we  desire.  We  hear  of  golden-yel- 
low queens,  leather  color,  long  tongues,  and 
even  S 100  queens.  To  make  a  good  start  we 
should  like  one  of  those  SlOO  queens  ;  but  aft- 
er considering  the  lank  condition  of  our  purse 
we  finally  conclude  to  send  for  a  dollar  quten, 
and  that  is  about  as  far  as  we  get  this  year  ; 
but  next  year,  if  we  have  a  big  crop  of' hon- 
ey, we  will  do  better.  Our  dollar  queen  may 
be  either  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  ;  and, 
whichever  it  is,  we  do  not  get  much  out  of 
her. 

Then  you  know  that  queen-rearing  has  be- 
come a  great  science  of  late  years.  Alley's 
plan  used  to  be  good  enough  for  me  ;  but  now 
it  is  dippmg-sticks,  tooth-picks,  transfer  of 
royal  jelly,  transfer  of  larvae,  and  putteration 
until  your  head  swims.  Oh,  it  is  so  strenu- 
ous ! 

But  I  see  light  at  last.  When  I  read  Prid- 
gen's  plan  of  making  queen-cells  by^  the  peck 
and  queens  by  the  quart,  a  great  load  seemed 
to  be  lifted  from  my-  mind,  and  I  formulated 
the  following  more  strenuous  plans  for  queen- 
rearing. 

In  the  first  place,  every  bee  keeper  needs 
the  very  best  queens  that  can  be  reared — test 
in  hardiness,  prolificness,  and  notably  in  the 
honey-gathering  qualities  of  her  progeny. 

In  the  second  place,  there  are  but  few  bee- 
keepers who  have  the  combination  of  quali- 
ties; that  will  insure  their  success  in  modern 
strenuous  scientific  queen-rearing.  Now,  my 
plan  is  that  a  certain  number  of  bee  keepers 
in  a  given  locality  turn  their  queen-rearing 
over  to  an  expert  in  that  line  of  work.  A 
contribution  from  each  bee-keeper  interested 
would  enable  the  expert  to  commence  opera- 
tions with  the  best  available  stock.  Each  bee- 
keeper in  the  district  should  agree  to  take  a 
certain  number  of  queens  per  annum  ;  and, 
having  a  definite  number  of  queens  to  rear, 
and  a  large  number  of  them,  the  expert  could 
rear  them  at  a  minimum  cost  to  the  bee-keep- 
er, and  at  the  same  time  with  a  good  profit  to 
himself. 

A  person  devoting  his  entire  attention  to 
queen-rearing  will  strive  to  improve  his  stock, 
and  his  patrons  will  receive  the  full  benefit, 
or  the  patrons  in  this  case  would  have  an  in- 
fluence in  keeping  the  str  ck  up  to  an  approv- 
ed grade. 

Our  usual  plan  is  to  send  for  a  breeding- 
queen  and  rear  daughters,  granddaughters, 
and  great-granddaughters  from  her,  and  trust 
to  a  promiscuous  mating  with  our  drones. 

Our  expert  could  be  so  located  as  to  control 
the  mating  of  queens  with  selected  drones, 
and  the  bee-keepers  in  the  district  would  get 
queens  only  one  removal  from  the  original,  or 
daughters,  and  from  the  ver%-best  stock  in  the 
country.  In  our  present  haphazard  way  we 
dilute  the  blood  too  much  by  the  many  re- 
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moves  from  the  original  stock,  and  this  would 
be  entirely  avoided  through  our  expert  queen- 
rearing  station. 

This  plan  is  in  line  with"  the  division  of  la- 
bor which  at  present  is  recognized  as  the  most 
effective  way  for  accomplishing  great  results  ; 
and  the  question  is,  "Are  the  bee-keepers  rea- 
dy for  this  advance  in  their  methods  of  man- 
agement ?  " 

I  will  leave  the  question  to  you  for  solution, 
believing  that,  if  it  is  put  into  practice,  the 
honey-producing  power  of  our  apiaries  will 
be  advanced  many  fold. 


BEES  DYING  OF  OLD  AGE  ;  SO-CALLED  MOLD 
ON  THE  HIVES  DURING  WINTER  ;  IM- 
PORTANCE OF  HAVING  HIVES 
NEAR  THE  GROUND. 

A  knock  at  the  door  ;  and,  opening  it,  I 
find  the  mail  brought  by  a  neighbor,  as  I  often 
send  for  it  (a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile  to  our 
postoffice)  when  I  am  too  tired  or  busy  to  go 
myself.  Many  thanks  "  is  what  I  say  as  the 
neighbor  passes  on  his  way.  In  opening  the 
letters  I  find  one  from  Maine,  wishing  me  to 
engage  in  conversation  with  him  in  Glean- 
ings something  after  this  fashion  : 

"Can  you  tell  me  what  ails  my  bees?  I 
find  nearly  a  quart  of  dead  ones  under  one 
hive.  This  hive  has  plenty  of  honey  in  it, 
but  there  appears  to  be  a  slight  mold  on  the 
combs." 

"From  the  description  you  give  I  should 
say  that  there  was  nothing  ailing  ihem  more 
than  is  the  common  lot  of  all  bees  under  like 
conditions." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  like  c")nditions  ?  " 

"  My  idea  is  that  the  colony  of  which  you 
speak  was  composed  largely  of  old  bees  last 
October,  which,  as  soon  as  the  cold  weather 
of  winter  came  on,  died  from  lack  of  necessary 
vigor  for  enduring  such  weather  as  we  have 
had  during  the  past  month  of  February,  a 
month  in  which  it  has  not  thawed  a  particle 
in  the  shade  during  the  whole  of  it,  while 
from  zero  to  12°  has  often  been  registered. 
And,  to  make  it  more  severe,  we  have  had  a 
very  high  wind  more  than  three  fourths  of 
the  time,  with  the  air  so  tilled  with  snow  that 
we  have  all  the  way  from  two  to  ten  feet  of 
snow  in  our  roads,  which  has  obstructed  travel 
to  that  extent  that  we  have  had  only  two 
mails  during  some  of  the  weeks." 

"  But,  just  think  !  a  whole  quart  from  this 
one  colony." 

"  A  quart  of  b^es  is  quite  a  large  number  to 
die  by  the  first  of  March  ;  but  in  cases  where 
there  are  no  bees  hatched  after  the  first  of 
September,  as  is  often  the  casein  this  locality, 
especially  after  a  dry  summer  as  was  the  last, 
a  large  mortality  may  be  expected  before  the 
bees  have  a  chance  at  '  house-cleaning  '  in 
the  spring." 


"  Well,  I  did  not  suppose  bees  ever  died  like 
that  unless  there  was  some  disease  that  carried 
them  off." 

"Oh,  yes!  they  frequently  do,  as  all  fa- 
miliar with  the  bee-literature  of  the  past  well 
know.  But  there  is  something  here  that  you 
have  overlooked,  which  is  that  dead  bees 
make  a  much  greater  show  than  live  ones,  as 
their  legs  and  wings  are  rigid,  causing  them 
to  lie  loosely  in  a  measure  or  dish,  or  on  the 
bottom-board  to  the  hive,  thus  leading  the  be- 
holder to  think  there  has  been  a  very  great 
loss,  when  in  reality  it  is  not  so  grtat  after 
all." 

' '  Well,  I  hope  it  is  as  you  say,  and  that  the 
colony  will  pull  through  all  right.  But  how 
about  the  mold  ?  " 

"Regarding  this,  from  the  idea  I  have 
gained  from  your  description  I  do  not  think 
it  will  do  any  harm,  even  if  you  have  not  been 
deceived  in  this  matter,  which  I  think  is  very 
likely  to  be  the  case  ;  for  during  winttr,  when 
frost  forms  about  the  inside  of  the  hive,  the 
vapor  from  the  bees,  together  with  the  con- 
gealing of  it  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  hive, 
gives  a  bluish- white  appearance  to  the  surft,ce 
of  the  combs,  which,  by  the  inexperienced,  is 
often  mistaken  for  mold." 

"  I  hardly  think  I  could  be  mistaken  in 
this.    Do  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  perhaps  not  ;  but  I  have  had  nov- 
ices repeatedly  come  to  me  during  the  winter 
season  of  the  year,  declaring  that  the  combs 
in  their  hives  were  '  all  moldy,'  and  asking 
what  they  should  do.  I  told  them  that  I  did 
not  think  their  combs  were  moldy,  but  could 
not  convince  them  that  they  were  not  right 
till  I  had  taken  them  to  the  apiary  and  thown 
them  combs  in  my  hives  having  the  same  ap- 
pearance, which,  after  a  close  inspection, 
showed  no  real  mold.  Yes,  and  some  api- 
arists who  were  not  novices  have  had  to  be 
convinced  in  this  way,  W.  S.  Pender,  of  Aus- 
tralia, being  one  among  this  latter  number 
With  him  I  even  had  to  take  the  combs  out  of 
the  hive  and  let  him  rub  them  and  smdl 
of  them  before  he  would  be  convinced." 

"  You  may  be  right  here,  and  I  will  find  out 
for  certain  the  next  time  I  look  at  this  colony, 
even  if  I  have  to  pursue  the  same  course  J\lr. 
Pender  did.  But  I  should  have  stated  tJ.at 
the  colony  we  have  been  talking  about  was  in 
a  rough  bee-house,  the  hive  being  packed  with 
buckwheat  chaff.    Is  this  right  ?  " 

"  This  is  all  right  providing  you  have  it  so 
arranged  that  the  bees  can  fly  should  there 
come  warm  days  in  winter.  If  no  arrange- 
ment has  been  made  so  that  the  colony  can 
thus  fly,  the  putting-away  of  bees  in  this  way 
is  faulty. " 

"  But  bees  in  the  cellar  have  no  chance  for 
a  flight." 

"  I  know  they  do  not.  But  here  the  case  is 
very  different.  In  the  cellar  the  temperature 
is  kept  some  12  to  15  degrees  above  the  freez- 
ing-point, so  the  bees  consume  very  little  of 
their  stores  to  use  as  fuel,  consequently  they 
do  not  consume  more  honey  than  their  bodies 
can  hold  the  excrement  from  while  they  so- 
journ in  the  cellar.  But  left  in  an  outdoor 
bee  house,  no  matter  how  well  packed,  they 
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must  '  burn  '  much  of  the  stores  used  to  keep 
them  warm  ;  hence  a  large  accumulation  of 
excrement,  which,  with  no  chance  of  voiding, 
brings  on  uneasiness,  resulting  in  the  break- 
ing of  the  cluster,  bee-diarrhea,  and  death, 
where  no  opportunity  for  flight  is  presented. 
Bees  placed  in  any  room  which,  goes  below 
the  freezing-point,  with  no  chance  of  flying 
during  the  winter,  are  not  nearly  so  well  off 
as  if  left  on  their  summer  stands." 

"  I  had  not  thought  of  this  part.  This  col- 
ony of  bees  is  near  the  ground,  and  I  thought 
that  the  trouble  might  lie  here.  What  do  you 
think  about  this  ?  " 

"  I  think  you  need  have  no  fears  on  this  ac- 
count, for  none  of  my  hives  are  raised  over 
three  inches  from  the  ground,  where  wintered 
outdoors,  nor  have  they  been  during  the  past 
28  years." 

"But  is  it  not  well  to  have  them  higher 
than  that  ?  Some  of  mine  are  set  up  18  to  20 
inches  high. " 

"There  are  a  few  reasons  for  preferring 
them  higher  than  this,  but  not  nearly  as 
many,  nor  as  valid  ones,  as  there  are  for  hav- 
ing hives  rest  near  the  ground." 

"  Will  you  give  me  some  of  the  reasons  for 
having  them  rest  so  low  as  three  inches  ?  " 

' '  The  greatest  reason  of  all  for  having  hives 
near  the  ground  is  that,  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  one  bee  is  worth  more  than  ten  later  on 
when  the  hive  is  filled  with  bees,  and  the 
weather  is  almost  warm  enough  for  the  per- 
fecting of  brood  without  any  bees  at  all  ;  and 
the  placing  of  hives  up  from  the  ground  is  one 
of  the  greatest  death  traps  for  bees  in  early 
spring  which  can  be  invented." 

"  I  do  not  see  how. ' ' 

"  In  early  spring  the  bees  are  very  active, 
looking  toward  the  oncoming  season,  and  oft- 
en go  out  in  search  of  pollen  and  water  when 
it  is  so  cold  that,  should  a  cloud  suddenly 
come  over  the  sun,  they  can  scarcely  get  home 
before  becoming  benumbed  with  the  cold. 
Then  we  have  high  winds  at  this  season, 
which,  in  addition  to  cool  weather,  very  near- 
ly tire  them  out  before  reaching  their  hive 
with  their  loads  of  water  or  pollen.  When 
they  thus  come  home,  if  the  hive  is  high  up 
from  the  ground,  the  wind  carries  them  down, 
or  they  miss  the  entrance  to  the  hive,  and  fall 
under  it,  in  the  shade,  never  to  rise  again  ; 
while  with  the  hive  placed  low,  and  with  an 
entrance-board  reaching  to  the  ground,  so  they 
can  not  possibly  fall  under  the  hive,  they  are 
enabled  to  travel  up  and  into  the  hive,  when 
they  are  too  much  chilled  to  fly  further.  I 
have  seen  scores  and  hundreds  of  dead  bees 
under  and  about  hives  standing  high,  which 
had  died  with  pollen  on  their  legs,  while  with 
hives  placed  low  scarcely  a  dead  bee  could  be 
found.  But  it  is  getting  late,  and  I  have  still 
more  letters  to  open,  so  I  will  say  come  again 
at  any  time  when  you  have  more  questions." 

[While  I  agree  (generally  do),  with  all  you 
say,  I  particularly  indorse  your  last  para- 
graph. We  have  our  hives  on  low  hive- 
stands,  four  inches  high  ;  but  these  stands 
have  a  slanting  alighting  front  board  of  easy 
slope,  reaching  from  the  ground  to  the  en- 


trance. Formerly  our  stands  had  perpendic- 
«/rtr  fronts  without  alighting-boards  (we  have 
some  yet).  It  was  and  is  apparent  that,  in 
the  spring,  with  such  stands,  there  is  quite  a 
loss  from  bees  not  being  able  to  get  into  the 
hives.  This  was  particularly  noticeable  last 
spring  when  we  had  the  opportunity  for  direct 
comparison.  Yes,  sir  ;  it  pays  to  have  good 
alighting-boards  that  afford  an  easy  ingress  to 
the  hives. — Ed.] 


A  DOUBLE-BLAST  SMOKKR. 

The  bellows  consists  of  one  long  board  and 
two  short  ones  mitered  together,  and  hinged 
to  the  long  board  at  the  center  with  a  piece  of 
leather  or  sheepskin,  fastened  to  the  long 
board  at  A,  Fig.  2,  by  both  glue  and  tacks,  and 
in  the  same  way  to  the  opposite  short  one  at 
B,  thus  making  an  air-tight  connection  be- 
tween the  two  compartments  of  the  bellows. 
There  should  also  be  a  staple  in  each  side, 
driven  into  the  long  board  and  the  strength- 
ening-block, where  the  short  boards  meet,  to 
hold  the  bellows  from  spreading  apart  and 
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loosening  the  leather  hinge.  A  coil  spring  is 
in  the  end  of  the  bellows,  held  in  the  hand, 
and  a  small  spring  on  each  valve  on  the  long 
board  ;  and  although  the  blast  may  not  be 
quite  as  strong  as  on  some  others  you  can 
throw  a  cloud  of  smoke  five  or  six  feet,  which 
is  far  enough  for  all  practical  purposes,  and 
that  continually,  for  the  least  pressure  on  the 
bellows  sends  the  air  through  the  fire-barrel ; 
and  when  you  let  up,  the  air  starts  from  the 
other  side.  There  should  be  a  i4:-inch  hole  in 
the  back  end  of  the  fire-barrel  for  a  draft.  It 
also  keeps  it  from  sucking  smoke  into  the  bel- 
lows. If  you  want  the  fire  to  go  out,  put  a 
little  plug  into  the  hole  and  it  will  do  so  in  a 
very  few  minutes.  I  prefer  it  to  the  intermit- 
tent, because  I  can  get  more  smoke  just  where 
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I  want  it,  and  keep  it  coming  there  easier  than 
with  any  other,  as  the  least  pressure  on  the 
bellows  keeps  it  coming.     Bknj.  Passage;. 
Stark,  Mich.,  Jan.  3. 

[Mr.  Passage  sent  us  one  of  his  smokers  to 
try.  The  blast,  I  should  say,  is  not  continu- 
ous, but  a  rapid  series  of  little  whiffs  ;  that  is 
to  say,  there  are  two  blasts  to  every  movement 
of  the  fingers  instead  of  one,  as  in  the  ordi- 
nary style  of  smoker.  But  the  blasts  are  so 
much  weaker  that  for  myself  I  should  prefer  a 
single  blast,  as  the  slow  movement  of  a  large 
bellows  furnishing  a  long-range  stream  of 
smoke,  is,  to  me,  more  satisfactory  than  the 
intermittent  short  whiffs  of  a  double  bellows. 

Another  objection  is  the  weight  of  suck  a 
bellows.  It  strikes  me  that,  some  seven  or 
eight  years  ago,  we  illustrated  something  sim- 
ilar to  this,  but  just  now  I  can  not  give  the 
place. — Ed.] 


CAGING   QUEENS  TO  PREVENT  SWARMING. 

Will  you  please  give  me  a  little  light  on 
caging  queens  to  prevent  having  a  lot  of  con- 
sumers only,  instead  of  honey  -  gatherers  ? 
What  are  the  greatest  objections  to  the  plan  ? 
Our  honey  here  comes  only  from  the  bloom  of 
fruit  and  almond,  and,  of  course,  comes  very 
early,  and  doesn't  last  long.     J.  Umhoi^Tz. 

Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

[The  practice  of  caging  queens  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  swarming  is  carried  on 
successfully  by  only  a  very  few  bee-keepers, 
comparatively;  and  even  these  few  acknowl- 
edge that  it  involves  a  great  deal  of  work. 
In  the  first  place,  there  are  many  bee-keepers 
who,  after  having  tried  it,  believe  that  colo- 
nies with  caged  queens,  or  colonies  without 
queens,  do  not  work  with  the  same  energy 
and  vim  as  those  that  have  been  allowed  to 
swarm  once.  It  seems  to  be  pretty  generally 
agreed  that  the  one-swarm  plan  results  in  more 
honey.  But  there  are  localities  where  it  is  not 
desirable  to  have  a  lot  of  consumers  after  the 
honey-flow  is  over  ;  and  in  such  the  cagingr  or 
removal  of  the  queens  has  the  advantage  that 
it  cuts  down  the  force  of  consumers  when 
there  is  nothing  for  them  to  do. 

The  modus  operandi  is  as  follows  :  Just  at 
the  approach  of  the  honey-flow,  and  before 
the  bees  begin  to  swarm,  the  queens  of  all  the 
colonies  in  the  yard  are  caged.  Any  flat  wire- 
cloth  cage  may  be  used — something  that  can 
be  slipped  down  between  the  frames  or  on  top 
of  the  frames  under  the  hive  cover  or  quilt. 
These  cages  may  or  may  not  be  provisioned 
with  Good  candy.  Ordinarily  I  would  recom- 
mend supplying  them  with  food.  But  the 
bees  will  take  care  of  the  queens,  feeding  them 
through  the  wire  cloth,  food  or  no  food.  I 
have  had  queens  which  I  had  forgotten,  caged 
for  three  months  over  the  brood-frames,  and 
yet  the  bees  were  taking  care  of  them.  So 
much  for  caging. 

All  cells,  if  any,  at  the  time  of  caging  must 
be  destroyed.  In  eight  days  more  the  cells 
must  be  destroyed  again,  and  again  in  eight 
days.  Not  a  cell  must  be  missed  ;  and  to 
make  a  sure  job,  it  is,  perhaps,  better  to  shake 


all  the  bees  off  the  frames,  and  then  destroy 
the  cells,  as  they  can  be  easily  seen.  But  this 
destruction  of  cells  every  eight  days  involves 
an  enormous  amount  of  work.  While,  of 
course,  it  renders  unnecessary  the  attendance 
of  an  apiaiist  during  the  swarming  season, 
yet  the  owner  of  the  bees  must  go  down  to 
the  yard  and  spend  practically  a  whole  day 
in  the  apiary,  looking  over  the  combs  and  de- 
stroying ihe  cells.  A  week  hence  he  must  go 
through  the  operation  again.  As  this  work 
must  necessarily  be  done  during  the  height  of 
the  honey-flow,  it  comes  when  the  bee-keeper 
can  the  least  afford  the  time.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  he  has,  perhaps,  saved  the  expense  of  a 
man  in  the  yard,  and  saved  the  expense  of 
rearing  a  lot  of  useless  consumers  when  they 
can  be  of  no  use  to  him  after  the  honey  flow. 
After  the  swarming  season,  queens  may  be  re- 
leased by  simply  opening  the  cage.  Of  course, 
five  or  ten  per  cent  of  them  may  be  killed. 
If  the  queens  are  valuable,  I  would  recom- 
mend introducing  in  the  regular  way. — Ed.] 


A  terrible  affair. 

H.  T.  Gifford  was  shot  Feb.  16th  by  C.  D. 
Reed,  a  renter.  There  had  been  some  dissat- 
isfaction about  the  crops,  but  no  heated  words 
for  over  three  weeks.  Reed  used  a  shot-gun 
loaded  with  No.  4  shot,  and  fired  without 
warning,  at  a  distance  of  50  feet.  Mr.  Gifford 
was  unarmed,  and  was  pumping  water  for  his 
horse.  He  saw  Reed  when  he  aimed,  and 
threw  his  head  and  body  behind  the  pump 
and  platform.  This  saved  his  life,  but  he  is 
badly  wounded.  He  is  62  years  old,  and  most 
highly  respected  by  the  residents  of  Indian 
River,  as  well  as  in  his  native  State,  Vermont. 

Vero,  Fla.,.  Feb.  22.    Mrs.  F.  C.  Prange. 


PROSPECTS    GOOD,  BUT    FEW  BEES   IN  CAI,I- 
FORNIA. 

Don't  put  the  producers  of  honey  on  net- 
tles over  the  prospects  of  a  big  honey  crop  in 
California.  The  season  may  be  good,  but 
where  are  the  bees  to  store  the  honey  ?  The 
empty  hives  echo,  "where?"  I  would  glad- 
ly sell  150  good  clean  empties  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  at  10  cts.  each — some  never 
used.  H.  I.  Morse. 

Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  March  5. 


A  I,ARGE  AVERAGE  PER  COLONY  FROM  A 
BEE-KEEPER  OVER  75  YEARS  OLD. 

My  father,  J.  H.  Meloy,  of  Wyeville,  Wis., 
during  the  season  of  1900  produced  from  42 
colonies  8960  lbs.,  an  average  of  213^  lbs.  per 
colony,  and  increased  by  natural  swarming  to 
61  colonies.  All  had  plenty  of  stores  left  for 
winter,  not  extracting  any  from  the  brood- 
chamber.  Previous  years  we  kept  about  200 
colonies  ;  but  being  in  the  75th  year  of  his 
age  he  is  not  able  to  care  for  as  many. 

He  says  this  is  the  largest  average  yield  he 
remembers  getting.  It  was  gathered  mostly 
from  goldenrod  and  buckwheat.  Did  any  one 
ever  do  better  ?  I  have  more  bees,  but  my  av- 
erage was  not  as  large.  E.  L.  Meloy. 

Tomah,  Wis. 
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NATIO.NAI,  BEE-KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Object  : — To  promote  and  protect  the  interests  of  its 
members  ;  to  prevent  the  aaulieralion  of  honey. 

Officers:— E.  R.  Root,  President,  Medina.  O.;  K.  C. 
Aikin,  Vice-president  Loveland,  Col.;  Dr.  A.  B. 
Mason.  Secretary.  3-512  Monroe  St..  Sta.  B.  Toledo, 
O.;  Eugene  Secor.  Gen'l  Manager.  Forest  City,  la. 

Board  of  directors: — E.  W'hitcomb.  Friend,  Neb.  ; 
W.  Z.  Hutchin-on,  Flint,  Mich.;  A.  I.  Root,  Medi- 
na. O.;  E.  T.  Abbott.  St.  Joseph.  Mo.;  P.  H.  El- 
wood.  Statkville,  N.  Y  ;  E.  R.  Root,  Medina.  O.; 
T.  G.  NtAvman.  San  Francisco.  Cal.;  G.  M.  Doo- 
little.  Borodino.  N.  Y.;  W.  F.  Marks.  Chapinville. 
N.  Y,;  J-  M.  Hamb.iugh.  Esrondido  Cal  ;  C.  P. 
Dadant,  Hamilton.  111.:  C.  C.  Miller,  Marengo  111. 

Fees:— Annual  membership  fee.  $l.tlO  Remittances 
may  be  sent  here  or  to  General  Manager  as  abo%^e. 


In  our  issue  for  March  15,  page  246,  I  refer- 
red to  H.  G.  Acklin  as  if  he  were  President  of 
the  Minnesota  State  Bee  keepers'  Association. 
Mr.  Acklin  wiites  that  this  is  a  mistake,  and 
that  Mr.  Wm.  Russell  is  President,  and  that 
he  hopes  I  will  make  the  correction,  which  I 
cheerfully  do. 


GLEANINGS  ENIvARGED. 

The  large  amount  of  advertising  and  of 
excellent  matter  that  has  been  coming  in  of 
late,  has  made  it  necessary  to  nearly  double 
the  size  of  Gleanings.  For  several  issues 
back  we  have  been  giving  16,  and  last  issue  20 
extra  pages.  This  number  has  16  extra  pages 
again.  The  great  variety  of  the  illustrations 
that  we  are  and  have  been  giving  will  enable 
those  of  ovir  busy  readers  to  take  in  a  great 
dear  of  valuable  information  at  a  few  glances. 
For  example,  I  take  several  illustrated  papers, 
and  find  that  I  can  almost  keep  track  of  the 
war  news  in  different  parts  of  the  world  by 
reading  scarcely  a  line  except  those  that  ap- 
pear at  the  bottom  of  the  pictures.  The  his- 
tory of  the  old  civil  war  is  pretty  faithfully 
told  by  the  pictures  alone  in  the  old  numbers 
of  Harper's  Weekly,  published  from  1861  to 
1866. 


BEES  AND   FRUIT   IN  THE  FaBM  PAPERS. 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Farm  Journal  there 
is  a  very  full  and  comprehensive  report  of  the 
matter  we  printed  on  page  152.  concerning  the 
jaws  of  worker-bees  and  those  of  wasps,  and 
the  inability  of  the  former  to  puncture  the 
skin  of  sound  fruit.  The  illustrations  have 
been  reproduced,  and  the  whole  matter  has 
been  given  very  strong  prominence  in  this 
most  influential  farm  paper.  It  has  a  subscrip- 
tion-list of  over  half  a  million  ;  and  such  mat- 
ter going  before  farmers  and  fruit-growers  and 
bee-keepers  will  prove  to  be  of  inestimable 
value.  Besides  the  article  in  the  Farm  Jour- 
nal, some  articles  of  a  similar  nature  have 
been  published  in  other  agricultural  papers, 
with  the  result  that  the  decision  of  the  cele- 
brated trial  at  Goshen,  completely  exonerat- 
ing the  bees,  has  gone  far  and  wide  over  the 
land.  The  National  Bee-keepers'  Association 
has  more  work  of  this  kind,  and  it  should  re- 


ceive the  substantial  encouragement  of  bee- 
keepers everywhere.  Let  those  who  have  not 
renewed  their  membership  do  so  at  once  ;  and 
those  who  have  never  joined,  let  them  get 
into  line  with  a  dollar  bill.  Such  splendid  re- 
sults as  were  secured  at  Goshen  can  not  be  se- 
cured wi.hout  somebody  paying  for  them. 
Send  a  doUar  to  Eugene  Secor,  Forest  City, 
Iowa. 


CLOVER    AND    LONG  -  TONGUED    BEES ;  HOW 
LONG  MUST  BE  THE  TONGUE-REACH? 

Friedemann  Gretner,  on  page  289  of  this 
issue,  expresses  some  doubt  as  to  whether  bees 
having  a  tongue-reach  of  %  inch  would  be 
able  to  get  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  hon- 
ey from  red-clover  blossoms  ;  perhaps  he  is 
right,  but  late  last  fall  we  secured  some  red- 
clover  heads  that  seemed  to  be  fair  specimens 
of  heads  in  the  height  of  the  season,  although 
they  might  not  have  been.  The  measure- 
ment of  the  corolla-tubes  of  these  heads 
showed  a  variation  of  from  ]/%  X-O  yi  inch. 
The  greatest  lengths  were  in  the  very  center 
or  top  of  the  head,  and  would  comprise  in 
number  only  about  one  quarter,  I  should  judge 
at  a  rough  estimate,  of  the  number  of  the 
shorter  tubes,  ranging  from  y%  X.o  %  inch  in 
depth.  I  reasoned  this  way  :  Tnat  if  we  could 
breed  bees  having  a  tongue- reach  of  %  inch, 
we  should  be  able  to  get  all  the  nectar  out  of 
%  of  all  the  tubes,  and  a  very  large  percent- 
age of  the  nectar  in  the  tubes  y%  inch  long  or 
more.  If  the  clover  heads  that  we  measuied 
last  fall  were  a  fair  average,  and  if  my  rough 
estimate  is  reasonably  correct,  then  bees  with 
a  tongue-reach  of  ^4  inch  ought  to  be  able  to 
get  three-fourths  of  the  honey,  I  should  say, 
from  the  heads  of  ordinary  red  clover. 

While  I  believe  we  ought  to  work  toward  a 
red  clover  with  shorter  tubes,  yet  knowing  as 
I  do  the  tendency  of  all  varieties  to  revert 
back  to  the  original  types,  especially  of  the 
clovers,  my  hopes  are  not  as  strong  in  this  di- 
rection as  they  are  in  the  lengthening  of  bees' 
tongues.  Here  is  the  difficulty,  as  I  view  it, 
with  the  red  clovers :  Suppose  half  of  the 
farmers  have  sown  the  short-tubed  variety. 
The  farmers  in  the  other  half  of  the  vicinity 
sow  the  red  clover  of  their  fathers.  The  bees 
would  mingle  the  pollen  of  the  older  with  the 
newer  type,  wilh  the  result  that  the  last  nam- 
ed would  work  backward  toward  its  old  length 
of  tubes. 

While  there  would  be  the  same  tendency  to 
sport  backward  in  the  case  of  bees,  yet  it 
seems  to  me  we  can  control  our  bees  better 
than  we  can  control  the  clovers  of  the  farmers 
in  our  vicinity.  


BEES  WITH   LONG   TONGUES  ;   POSSIBLE  AND 
PROBABLE  DISAPPOINTMENTS. 

A  YEAR  or  SO  ago  there  seemed  to  be  a  great 
rage  for  five-banded  or  yellow  bees  ;  and  now 
nearly  all  the  breeders  in  the  country  are  ad- 
vertising long-tongued  stock.  This  is  right 
and  proper.  But  there  is  danger  that  many 
who  get  queens  of  this  blood  will  be  disap'- 
pointed,  and  in  the  end  the  whole  business 
will  be  condemned.  It  is  hardly  probable 
that  even  a  large  percentage  of  the  queens 
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from  long-tongued  stock  will  be  duplicates  of 
their  mothers.  The  young  queen  may  have 
been  mated  to  a  drone  whose  bees  would  be  of 
the  short-tongued  kind. 

It  is  only  proper  to  sound  a  note  of  warning 
that  the  general  bee-keeping  public  must  not 
be  disappointed  if  they  get  some  untested 
queens  that  do  not  come  up  to  thejr  expecta- 
tions. The  breeder  who  sells  an  untested 
mother  of  long-reach  stock  sells  her  for  just 
what  she  is — a  queen  that  has  not  yet  been 
tested.  If  none  of  her  bees  have  hatched, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  knowing  what  the 
length  of  her  bees'  tongues  will  be. 

Again,  we  are  not  positively  sure  that  the 
amount  of  honey  a  colony  will  gather  is  in  di- 
rect proportion  to  the  length  of  the  tongues  of 
its  bees.  There  have  been  a  number  of  re- 
ports that  seem  to  point  that  way  ;  but  this 
season's  experiments  may  show  that  the  yield 
of  honey  is  dependent  on  some  other  impor- 
tant characteristic.  In  any  case,  let's  not  lose 
our  heads. 

Unfortunately,  the  buying  of  queens,  even 
from  the  best  of  breeders,  is  something  of  a 
lottery  ;  but  if  one  will  pay  enough,  and  get 
tested  stock,  he  then  has  some  reasonable  as- 
surance of  getting  what  he  orders.  The  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  will,  if  desired,  sell  tested  queens 
whose  bees  will  have  a  tongue  reach  of  a  cer- 
tain specified  length  —  the  longer  the  reach, 
the  higher  the  price,  of  course  ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  other  breeders  will  do  the  same, 
providing  they  learn  how  to  measure  the  bees' 
tongues,  or  get  some  one  who  knows  how  to 
do  it  for  them.  We  will  utidertake  to  mea- 
sure the  tongues  of  any  bees  of  our  subscrib- 
ers for  ten  cents  per  cage  of  one  dozen  bees. 
Our  Mr.  Robert  G.  Calvert,  who  does  the 
measuring,  very  rarely  knows  whose  bees  he 
is  measuring.  He  brings  in  his  report,  and  I 
send  it  out  just  as  I  get  it  from  him.  Some- 
times I  measure  the  bees  myself,  but  more  oft- 
he  does  it. 


OI.D  BLACK    COMBS  AND   HOW   TO   RENDER  ; 
THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  THE  SOI^AR 
WAX-EXTRACTOR. 

Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  brood  diseases 
in  many  localities,  such  as  foul  brood,  black 
brood,  and  pickled  brood,  many  bee-keepers 
have  been  casting  about  for  some  simple,  ef- 
ficient, and  reliable  method  by  which  old 
combs,  diseased  or  of  doubtful  infection,  may 
be  safely  and  economically  rendered,  at  the 
same  time  getting  all  the  wax  out.  Else- 
where in  this  issue  I  have  presented  the  very 
latest  and  best  methods  that  have  been  in 
vogue,  not  only  in  this  but  other  countries  as 
well. 

In  every  apiary,  besides  combs  that  are  pos- 
sibly infected  there  are  scores  and  scores  of 
crooked  combs,  combs  with  a  large  number  of 
drone-cells,  combs  that  have  been  disfigured 
from  cell-cutting,  and  combs  that  to  some 
may  be  too  old  to  get  a  really  nice  article  of 
extracted  honey,  or  too  old  to  get  full-sized 
bees.  While  I  believe  this  last  statement  is 
erroneous,  yet  there  are  some  who  believe  in 
t,  and  for  that  reason  would  prefer  to  melt 


up  all  such.  It  comes  to  pass,  then,  that,  in 
every  well-regulated  apiary,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years  there  will  be  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  old  combs  that  for  one  reason  or 
another  ought  to  be  rendered  up.  To  put 
these  in  the  solar  wax  extractor  is  a  long  job,, 
and  necessarily,  wasteful  in  its  results,  for 
sun  heat  will  get  only  a  part  of  the  wax  out 
of  such  combs,  as  I  know  by  experience.  We 
could  put  them  through  the  solar  machines 
and  afterward  put  the  refuse  into  steam  wax- 
presses,  or  we  could  put  them  in  boiling  wa- 
ter, pressing  out  afterward,  a  la  Gemmill. 
But  better,  tar  better,  not  use  the  solar  wax- 
extractor  for  old  combs  at  all.  Such  machines 
are  useful  only  in  the  handling  of  new  wax, 
like  burr-combs  and  new  combs.  While  we 
still  sell  solar  wax-extractors,  and  are  glad  to 
see  the  sale  increase,  yet  it  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  their  use  is  limited.  For  the  handling  of 
old  black  combs,  steam  or  hot  water,  and  a 
good  press,  should  be  used — otherwise  there 
will  be  an  enormous  waste.  Mr.  Ferris  gives 
a  set  of  figures  in  favor  of  a  press  that  ai  e 
something  of  an  eye-opener  ;  and  from  some 
tests  we  have  made  here  at  the  Home  of  the 
Honey-bees  I  do  not  believe  his  figures  are 
very  far  out  of  the  way. 


THE  NEW  CAI^IFORNIA  EOUI.-BRO0D  LAW, 

While  the  bee-keepers  of  Michigan  have 
been  and  are  now  working  for  a  foul-brood 
law,  the  bee-keepers  of  California,  through 
their  State  Bee-keepers'  Association,  have  not 
been  idle,  A  year  ago  the  California  State 
Bee-keepers'  Association,  writes  Mr,  Mclntyre, 
appointed  a  committee  to  draft  a  new  bill  for 
the  suppression  of  foul  brood.  This  was  done, 
and  a  copy  sent  to  every  bee-keeper  in  the 
State,  with  the  request  to  either  see  or  write  his 
Senator  and  Assemblyman,  asking  their  sup- 
port. The  bill  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Hon.  Robert  M.  Clark,  of  Ventura  Co.,  who, 
although  a  man  only  21  years  old,  yet,  on  ac- 
count of  his  energy  and  ability,  was  thought 
to  be  the  man  to  see  the  measure  through. 
The  bill  passed  the  House,  but  the  Senate  pro- 
posed to  amend  it ;  but  Mr,  Clark,  on  being 
informed  that  the  bee-keepers  opposed  the 
amendment,  insisted,  even  at  the  risk  of  de- 
feating the  bill,  on  its  passage  just  as  it  came 
from  the  House,  The  Senate  receded,  and 
the  bill  became  a  law  without  amendment. 

This  law  provides  for  county  inspectors,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Supervi- 
sors, and  who  shall  receive  |3. 00  a  day  and  ex- 
penses. In  this  respect  the  measure  is  very 
similar  to  the  one  now  in  force  in  Michigan, 
and  which  it  is  intended  to  repeal,  substitut- 
ing the  proposed  law  providing  for  a  State  in- 
spector. It  was  found  in  Michigan  that  the 
county  law  was  largely  inoperative,  as  no  one 
felt  personally  responsible  for  ferreting  out 
the  disease  wherever  it  might  exist.  But  we 
must  remember  that  the  counties  in  California 
are  as  large  as  some  of  our  Eastern  States, 
and  what  might  not  be  operative  for  Michi- 
gan would  be  just  the  thing  for  California. 
According  to  the  California  law  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  funds  that  may  be  used  for  the 
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suppression  of  foul  brood,  and  I  suspect  that 
one  man  in  one  of  the  California  counties, 
at  least  Ventura,  would  have  all  he  could  do. 
The  full  text  of  the  law  reads  : 

AN  ACT 

To  Promote  the  Ap'cultural  luterests  of  the  State  of 
California  by  proviaing  County  Inspectors  or  Api- 
aries, and  defining  their  duties,  and  providing  for 
their  compensaiicn,  and  repealing  the  KCt  entitled 
"  An  Act  lo  authorize  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
the  several  counties  of  this  State  to  appoint  In^pect- 
ors  of  Apiaries,  and  provide  for  their  compensa- 
tion, and  defining  their  duties,  and  for  the  further 
protection  of  Bee  Culture."  Approved  March  13, 
1883. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  California,  repre- 
sented in  Senate  and  Assembly,  d  >  enact  as  follows: 
Section  1.  Whenever  a  petition  is  pre^ent'rd  to  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  any  count}',  signed  by  ten  or 
more  persons,  each  of  whom  is  a  propcrt3'  holder  res- 
ident of  the  county,  and  possessor  of  an  apiai}-,  or 
place  wheie  bees  are  kept,  stating  that  certain  or  all 
apiaries  within  the  county  are  infected  with  the  dis- 
ease known  as  "foul  bro  d,"  or  any  other  disease 
which  is  infectious  or  contagious  in  its  nature,  and  in- 
jurious to  the  bees,  their  eggs,  or  larvee,  and  praying 
that  an  inspector  be  appointed  by  them,  whose  duiy  it 
shall  be  to  supervi.-e  the  treatment  of  i-aid  bees  and 
apiaries  as  herein  provided,  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
shall,  within  twentj-  days  therealter,  appoint  a  suita- 
ble person,  who  shall  be  a  skilled  bee-keeper,  Inspect- 
or of  Apiaries.  Upon  petition  cf  ten  persons,  each 
of  whom  is  a  resident  pr^pei  ty-holder,  and  possessor 
of  an  apiar}-,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  may  remove 
said  Inspector  for  cause,  after  a  heaiingof  the  peti- 
tion. 

Section  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Inspector  in 
each  countv'  to  cause  an  inspection  to  be  made,  when 
he  deems  it  necessarv-,  of  any  or  every  apiary,  or  other 
place  within  his  jurisuictiun  in  which  bees  are  kept  ; 
and  if  found  infected  with  loul  brood,  or  any  other  in- 
fectious or  contagious  distase  injurious  to  the  bees,  or 
their  eggs  or  larvae,  he  shall  notify  the  owner  or  own- 
ers, person  or  persons,  in  charge,  or  in  possession  of 
said  apiaries,  or  places  where  becs  are  kept,  that  the 
same  are  infected  with  foul  brood,  or  any  other  disease 
infectious  or  contagious  in  its  nature,  and  injurious  to 
bees,  their  eggs,  or  larvee,  and  he  shall  require  such 
person  or  persons  to  eradicate  and  remove  such  disease 
or  cause  of  contagion  within  a  certain  time  to  be  speci- 
fied. Said  noi  ice  ma  J- be  served  upon  the  person  or 
persons,  or  either  of  them,  owning  or  having  charge, 
or  having  possession  of  such  infected  apiaries,  or 
places  where  bee-;  are  kept,  by  any  Inspector,  or  by 
any  person  deputized  by  the  said  Inspector  for  that 
purpose,  or  they  may  be  served  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  summons  in  a  civil  action.  Any  and  all  such  api- 
aries, or  places  where  bees  are  kept,  found  infected 
with  foul  brood,  or  any  other  infectious  or  contagious 
dise^-:se,  are  hereby  adjudged  and  declared  to  be  a 
public  nuisance  ;  and  whenever  any  such  nuisance 
shall  exi.'t  at  any  place  within  his  jurisdiction,  or 
on  the  property  of  any  non-resident,  or  on  any 
property  the  owner  or  owners  of  which  can  not 
be  found  by  the  Inspector,  after  diligent  search,  with- 
in the  countj',  or  upon  the  property  cf  any  owner  or 
owners  upon  whom  notice  aforesaid  has  been  served, 
and  who  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  abate  the  same 
within  the  time  specified,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Inspector  to  abate  the  same,  either  by  treating  the 
disease,  or  by  destroying  the  infected  hives,  together 
with  their  combs  and  Dees  therein. 

The  expense  thereof  shall  be  a  county  charge,  and 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  allow  and  pay  the  same 
out  of  the  general  fund  of  the  count^^ 

Section  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  County  In- 
spector of  Apiaries  to  keep  a  recoid  of  his  official  acts 
and  doings,  and  make  a  monthly  report  thereof  to  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  ;  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
may  withhold  warrants  for  salary  of  said  Inspector 
until  such  time  as  said  repoit  is  made. 

Section  4.  The  salary-  of  the  County  Inspector  of 
Apiaries  shall  be  three  dollars  per  day  when  actually 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

section  5.  An  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize 
the  Board  of  fiupervisers  of  the  several  counties  of 
this  State  to  appoint  Inspectors  of  Apiaries,  and  rro- 
vide  for  their  compensation,  and  defining  their  duties, 
and  for  the  fmther  protection  cf  Bee  Culture,"  ap- 
proved March  13,  188;3,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Section  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force 
from  and  alter  its  passage. 


PROF.   COOKS  REVIEW  OF   THE  ABC  BOOK. 

In  the  columns  of  'JVie  Ainenca7i  Bee  Jour- 
nal Prof.  Cook  has  given  a  review  of  "  Da- 
dant's  Langstroth  "  and  "Cowan's  Honey- 
bee," and  now  follows  with  a  review  of  the 
"  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture."  In  his  usual  kindly 
manner  he  says  at  the  outset,  "  Without  doubt 
this  book  has  exerted  a  wider  influence  upon 
the  bee-keeping  world  than  any  others  ever 
written.  Even  its  rivals  can  only  be  joyous 
in  its  extensive  sale,  as  they  know  that,  where- 
ever  it  goes,  it  goes  to  help  and  bless."  Com- 
ing as  those  words  do  from  one  who  is  him- 
self the  author  and  publisher  of  a  leading  ri- 
val work,  the  publishers  of  the  A  B  C  would 
be  hardly  human  if  they  did  not  feel  a  warm- 
ing of  the  heart  at  their  utterance. 

He  then  proceeds  to  point  out  passages  in 
which  he  thinks  he  has  reason  to  believe  there 
is  error,  although  admitting  the  possibility 
that  in  some  cases  he  may  be  wrong.  Some 
of  these  may  properly  deserve  consideration 
and  correction  :  in  others  there  may  be  occa- 
sion to  take  exception  to  Prof.  Cook's  excep- 
tions. 

First,  it  is  proper  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  criticisms  are  not  based  on  the  edition 
issued  last  January,  as  one  would  suppose,  but 
on  the  old  edition — the  one  put  out  nearly  two 
years  ago.  As  it  is,  much  that  Prof.  Cook 
criticises  is  not  in  the  new  book  at  all,  such 
matter  having  been  either  re-written  or  strick- 
en out  altogether. 

As  to  the  first  error  pointed  out,  there  is  no 
error  in  the  book,  but  the  error  consists  in 
very  careless  reading  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
viewer— a  carelessness  that  is  hardly  excusa- 
ble, for  one  expects  extreme  carefulness  on. 
the  part  of  one  who  points  out  the  errors  of 
others.  The  ABC,  page  2,  in  discussing 
what  is  to  be  done  with  second  swarms  that 
issue,  says  in  effect  that  they  must  be  watch- 
ed, climbed  after,  and  hived.  This  sentence 
is  immediately  followed  by  another  which 
says,  "If  one  thinks  this  too  much  trouble, 
he  should  prevent  having  after-swarms  as  I 
advise  under  that  head."  He  ignores  the  fact 
that  the  watching  and  climbing  refers  only  to 
swarms  that  have  issued,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
fact  that  it  would  be  an  impossibility  to  pre- 
vent the  issuing  of  a  swarm  after  the  swarm 
has  actually  issued.  He  goes  on  to  give  the 
Heddon  as  the  best  method  of  preventing 
second  swarms.  In  the  edition  just  out  of  the 
press  the  very  next  sentence  refers  to  the  place 
where,  among  other  methods  of  preventing 
after- swarms,  the  Heddon  plan  is  given  more 
fully  and  correctly  than  it  is  given  by  the  re- 
viewer. If  careless  reading  is  inexcusable  on 
the  part  of  a  critic,  still  less  is  careless  quota- 
tion when  the  exact  words  are  pretended  to 
be  given  inside  quotation-marks.  In  answer 
to  the  question  as  to  what  shall  be  done  with 
a  second  swarm  that  has  issued,  the  ABC 
says,  "Candidly,  I  don't  know  of  any  better 
way' than,"  etc.  "Candidly,  I  don't  know 
any  better  way  to  prevent  second  swarms 
than,"  etc.,  is  the  way  Prof.  Cook  quotes  it. 
We  feel  sure  that  he  will  say  there  is  no  sufl&- 
cient  excuse  for  interjecting  the  words  "  to 
prevent  second  swarms  "  in  a  direct  quotation 
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where  ihcy  were  neiiher  written  u^r  ihaught 
by  the  author  of  the  book. 

Prof.  Cook  obj  .'cts  to  the  statement  that  al- 
falfa honey  is  probably  superior  in  quality  to 
aay  other.  He  claims  to  be  somtthing  of  a 
judge  of  honey,  and  thinks  alfalfa  no  better 
than  clover,  linden,  sage,  and  perhaps  others. 
It  is  a  matter,  not  of  judgment,  but  of  taste. 
The  best  judge  Diig/U  prefer  a  flavor  that  no 
one  else  would  fancy.  The  criticism,  how- 
ever, is  a  valid  one.  In  matters  which  appeal 
entirely  to  taste,  it  is  unwise  to  make  sweep- 
ing statements 

Speaking  of  alfalfa  the  ABC  says  it  takes 
about  three  years  to  get  it  to  its  best  yield. 
Prof.  Cook  makes  the  pleasant  correction  that 
in  California  the  maxinmm  yield  is  often  got 
the  very  first  year  in  the  later  cuttings. 

The  reviewer  thinks  it  is  putting  it  too 
strong  1o  hint  that  bees  gather  from  the  dry 
hay.  The  simple  truth  is  told  that  "  one  man 
reports  so  much  sweet  in  it  that  he  has  seen 
bees  by  the  thousand  working  on  the  dry  hay 
in  the  spring." 

Speaking  of  this  matter,  Prof.  Cook  says, 
"This  is  putting  it  altogether  too  strong. 
Still,  I  do  not  think  that  too  much  can  be  said 
in  favor  of  alfalfa,  for  it  is  a  marvelous  crop." 
The  good  professor  will  probably  indulge  in  a 
quiet  smile  when  he  sees  these  two  sentences 
side  by  side.  "  You  are  saying  altogether  too 
much  for  alfalfa,"  and  "You  can  not  say  too 
much  for  alfalfa."  Which  is  one  to  be- 
lieve ? 

Prof.  Cook  objects  to  the  definition  of  di- 
gestion given  by  the  author,  saying,  "This  is 
given  as  a  question  [what  can  be  meant  by 
that?],  Dut  he  was  not  happy  in  his  selection 
of  aumority."  Not  all  will  agree  as  to  this, 
seeing  the  authority  selected  was  no  less  than 
the  able  and  careful  T.  W.  Cowan.  Prof. 
Cook  teaches  that  "digestion  is  rendering  the 
food  osmotic." 

Our  reviewer  says  "  malphygian  "  should  be 
"  malpighian."  So  it  is  in  the  latest  edition, 
and  one  would  hardly  suppose  an  older  edition 
should  be  the  one  reviewed.  But  his  correc- 
tion needs  further  correction,  neither  the  book 
nor  the  critic  being  right,  for  "  malpighian" 
should  be  "  Malpighian." 

The  ABC  says,  "The  blacks  are  also  easier 
to  shake  off  combs  in  extracting  time,  and 
for  that  reason  alone  some  prefer  them,  of  hy- 
brids, to  puie  Italians,  which  can  hardly  be 
shaken  off."  Prof.  Cooks  says,  "  I  have  very 
little  trouble  to  fell  at  one  shake  every  Italian 
bee  from  the  comb  if  the  latter  fully  fills  the 
frame."  If  Prof.  Cook  can  shake  -fZ'^rv  bee 
from  the  frame  at  one  shake,  he  will  confer  a 
lasting  favor  on  some  of  the  veterans  if  he 
will  make  the  process  known.  In  spite  of 
their  shaking  off  so  easily,  he  considers  they 
stick  tighter  than  the  blacks,  and  prefers  them 
on  that  account,  for  the  best  men  stick:  closest 
to  their  homes.  There  are  times  when  one 
wants  bees  to  stick  by  their  comb,  and  then 
he  will  prefer  the  tighter  grip  of  the  Italians  ; 
but  at  times  when  one  wants  bees  to  shake  off, 
as  in  the  case  mentioned,  will  one  not  prefer 
that  the  bees  he  is  trying  to  shake  off  shall 
shake  off  rather  than  to  stick  on  ? 


Prof.  Cook  says,  instead  of  Mr.  Benton 
spending  }  ears  in  India  he  "  was  in  India  only 
a  few  days."  In  relation  to  this  point  I  have 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Benton,  who  says,  "I  left 
Cyprus  for  India  in  December,  1880  ;  returned 
to  Cyprus  in  May  of  the  following  year  —  ab- 
sent just  five  months,"  While  the  statement 
in  the  ABC  was  not  strictly  correct.  Prof. 
Cook  is  no  nearer  the  truth,  for  he  has  gone 
clear  to  the  other  extreme. 

He  thinks  it  unfortunate  that  the  ABC  uses 
the  term  "worm"  and  "  grub "  as  synony- 
mous with  larva.  That  criticism  is  worth  con- 
sidering, at  least  so  far  as  to  avoid  calling  a 
bee  a  worm  during  its  early  life.  Whether 
much  more  than  that  could  be  accomplished 
is  questionable.  To  his  credit  be  it  said  that 
Prof.  Cook  is  consistent  in  that  he  does  not 
speak  of  wax-worms,  but  calls  them  larvae  or 
caterpillars.  It  is  feared  that,  if  a  bee-keeper 
were  to  say  that  caterpillars  had  eaten  up  his 
combs,  he  might  be  laughed  at.  It  is  very 
likely,  too,  that  for  many  years  to  come  good 
scholars  will  say  that  wormy  apples  have 
worms  in  them.  Moreover,  when  no  ento- 
mologists are  around,  an  insect-larva  is  a  worm, 
for  so  the  dictionary  says.  So  is  a  larva  of 
any  insect  a  grub,  by  the  same  authority. 

Instead  of  pollen  and  honey  partially  di- 
gested being  fed  to  larvae,  Prof.  Cook  says  it 
is  pollen  perfectly  digested,  with  or  without 
the  addition  of  honey.  When  doctors  disa- 
gree, who  shall  decide? 

Prof.  Cook  objects  to  calling  "  viper's  bug- 
loss  "  blue  thistle.  He  says  it  belongs  to  the 
borage  family,  is  no  thistle  at  all,  and  is  like 
borage  in  being  no  serious  pest — all  of  which 
he  should  have  noticed  is  already  told  in  A  B 
C.  But  blue  thistle  is  one  of  its  popular  names, 
so  given  in  the  dictionary. 

He  thinks  drones  from  laying  workers  are 
as  large  as  any,  and  it  is  likely  that  is  true 
when  they  are  reared  in  drone-cells. 

"  It  is  \Qry  doubtful  indeed  that  unimpreg- 
nated  eggs  will  ever  produce  workers,"  says 
the  reviewer.  It  is  not  said  in  A  B  C  that 
they  ever  will. 

He  thinks  the  word  fecundate  or  impreg- 
nate should  be  used  rather  than  fertilize.  Ac- 
cording to  the  dictionary,  either  is  right. 

Referring  to  feeding  at  night,  Prof.  Cook 
says,  "Our  author  recommends  this  nigkt 
work  to  prevent  robbing."  If  he  will  read 
carefully,  he  will  see  that  it  is  not  recommend- 
ed, only  reported  as  being  accomplished,  and 
that  feeding  toivard  night  is  recommended. 

Prof.  Cook  believes  the  ABC  wrong  in 
teaching  that  honey  from  apple-bloom  has  a 
strong  rank  taste  like  that  from  cherrj^-blos- 
soms.  He  may  be  right  ;  but  this,  like  some 
other  points  to  w^hich  he  refers,  was  corrected 
iu  the  edition  just  out. 

In  conclusion,  we  fear  that  Prof.  Cook,  over- 
burdened with  work  like  some  of  the  rest  of 
us,  has  not  taken  the  pains  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er he  himself  is  always  correct  upon  all  points. 
He  is  a  pleasant  writer — one  whom  the  frater- 
nity regards  as  authority;  and  wha' ever  else 
we  may  say  of  him,  he  is  actuated  by  the 
kindest  of  motives — a  spirit  that  esteems  oth- 
ers better  than  oneself. 
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Then  said  Jesus,  Father,  forgive  them  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do. — Luke  23:84. 

The  last  state  of  that  man  is  worse  than  the  first.— 
Matt.  12:45. 

I  saw  a  statement  recently  in  the  papers,  to 
the  effect  that  three-fourths  of  the  men  in  the 
United  Slates  use  tobacco  more  or  less.  In 
my  recent  trip  through  the  South  I  was  im- 
pressed that  something  of  the  kind  is  true,  es- 
pecially if  we  include  the  colored  people. 
Since  my  trip  through  the  Southern  States 
six  years  ago,  there  has  been  a  very  great  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  tobacco  among  the  blacks, 
and,  I  fear,  among  the  whites,  especially  the 
poor  classes  that  are  least  able  to  afford  it. 
When  so  many  are  against  me,  Satan  some- 
times suggests  I  had  better  give  it  up  and 
' '  let  the  world  wag. ' '  But  the  voice  of  Christ 
Jesus  says,  "  Not  so."  He  was  content,  when 
here  on  earth,  to  work  day  and  night,  almost, 
without  being  weary,  even  though  the  multi- 
tudes were  almost  all  against  him.  Some 
skeptical  writer  has  said  that  Jesus  never  had 
more  than  a  mere  handful  of  followers,  com- 
paratively, at  any  time  ;  that  he  was  disap- 
pointed at  every  turn,  and  that  his  whole  plan 
and  his  Ufework  were  a  failure.  Dear  me  ! 
Did  it  never  occur  to  this  poor  foolish  writer 
that  he  was  only  stating  what  the  prophet 
Isaiah  said,  only  in  a  different  way?  "He 
was  despised  and  rejected  of  men  ;  a  man  of 
sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief." 

I  might  be  disheartened  and  discouraged 
■were  it  not  for  the  constant  stream  of  kind 
and  encouraging  letters  that  come  in  the  mails 
every  day — not  onlv  from  men  and  women, 
but  even  children  have  told  me  how  much 
good  these  Home  Papers  have  done  them.  It 
seems  as  if  human  language  could  not  be 
framed  into  sentences  more  touching  and  pa- 
thetic ;  and  I  would  answer  these  kind  letters 
as  fast  as  they  come,  thanking  the  writers  for 
their  (as  it  sometimes  seems  to  mej  extrava- 
gant praise  of  my  poor  efforts,  did  time  per- 
mit. But  if  I  did'  this,  as  I  feel  prompted  to 
do,  I  should  not  have  time  to  write  the  Home 
Papers  nor  to  advise  and  sug-gest  to  the  hun- 
dreds who  are  in  trouble.  Therefore  I  have 
faith,  even  though  compared  with  the  great 
outside  world  I  seem  to  be  but  a  little  speck 
or  a  mere  bubble  in  a  great  wide  sea.  ]\Iy 
Home  Paper  in  the  last  issue  was  cut  short  for 
■want  of  space  ;  but  I  have  something  more  to 
say  right  along  in  that  same  lire.  A  few 
hours  after  having  that  talk  with  Mr.  Buder  I 
was  thrown  in  company  -with  the  postmaster 
of  Wewahitchka  ;  in  fact,  we  rode  together 
one  whole  day  on  the  steamer.  Alluding  to 
my  talk  on  Sunday  evening,  he  said  some- 
thing like  this  : 

"  Mr.  Root,  you  struck  a  point  that  is  need- 
ed right  here  in  the  South  more  than  any 
other  one  thing  I  know  of.  In  fact,  you  little 
dream  of  the  harm  tobacco  is  doing  among 
the  old  and  the  young,  male  and  female.  I 


keep  a  store,  as  you  know,  as  well  as  the  post- 
office.  There  is  quite  a  class  all  around  us 
who  work  from  hand  to  mouth.  Yes,  it  is 
worse  than  that.  When  a  man  gets  a  job,  be- 
fore he  can  go  to  work  he  tells  his  employer 
he  has  got  to  have  something  to  buy  victuals 
with.  He  can  not  work  until  he  has  had  a 
good  square  meal.  This  is  more  or  less  true 
of  the  whites  as  well  as  of  the  blacks,  but 
more  often,  of  course,  of  the  blacks  ;  and  an 
employer  has  very  often  to  give  a  man  an  or- 
der on  the  store  before  he  can  get  him  to  go 
to  work.    The  orders  come  to  me  every  day, 

reading,  for  instance,  like  this  :  '  Let  Mr.   

have  >1.50  worth  of  groceries,  and  charge  it 
to  my  account.'    Then  I  say,  'All  rij^ht,  Mr. 

 ,  what  do  you  want  for' the  $1.50?  '  The 

reply  is  almost  invariably  something  like  this : 
'  Well,  let  me  see.  You  may  give  me  50  cents' 
worth  of  tobacco.'  'Here  is  your  tobacco — 
■what  next  ? '  '  Well,  I  guess  I  will  have  to 
have  25  cents'  w^orth  of  snuff.'  There,  you 
see,  Mr.  Root,  half  of  the  81.50  that  he  was 
to  have  for  absolute  necessities  for  his  family 
goes  for  tobacco  and  snuff,  and  the  rest  for 
food.  You  may  think  this  is  an  exaggeration ; 
but  I  tell  you  it  is  a  fair  statement  of  affairs, 
not  only  in  our  locality,  but  almost  all  through 
the  South.  Half  if  not  more  of  all  these  poor 
people  earn  goes  for  the  very  thing  that  keeps 
them  down,  behindhand,  and  crippled  physi- 
cally and  intellectually." 

I  did  not  have  the  courage  to  tell  the  post- 
master while  he  was  talking  that,  if  I  were  in 
his  place,  I  would  refuse  to  touch,  taste,  or 
handle,  or  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  ac- 
cursed traffic.  His  answer,  very  likely,  would 
have  been  that  it  would  simply  turn  the  trade 
to  the  other  store  across  the  way,  without  di- 
minishing the  amount  of  tobacco  in  any  re- 
spect whatever.  Well,  even  if  this  were  true 
it  would  be  starting  to  break  the  ground,  even 
if  it  did  nothing  more.  And,  may  the  Lord 
be  praised,  we  have  an  object-lesson  right  here 
in  cz^r  town,  that  has  been  standing  before 
the  faces  and  eyes  of  all  the  people  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  years.  A  young  man  united  with 
the  Congregational  Church.  He  was  soundly 
and  thoroughly  converted.  At  the  time,  he 
owned  a  grocery  store.  He  went  to  his  pastor 
and  to  myself,  in  great  trouble.  With  tears 
in  his  eyes  he  told  us  that  he  -would  lose  mon- 
ey if  he  stopped  the  sale  of  tobacco.  But  his 
pastor  and  I  both  assured  him  that  the  Lord 
would  take  c-are  of  him.  From  that  time  to 
this  he  has  positively  refused  to  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  tobacco  in  any  shape  or  man- 
ner. His  store  is  to-day  the  largest  and  finest 
in  our  town,  and  has  been  taking  the  lead  dur- 
ing all  the  years  that  are  past.  His  strict  in- 
tegrity is  so  well  known  that  people  telephone 
him  from  the  right  and  the  left  to  bring  this, 
that,  and  the  other,  without  even  asking  the 
price.  His  establishment  almost  makes  no 
mistakes.  People  are  not  annoyed  by  being 
dunned  months  afterward  for  things  they 
bought  and  paid  cash  for.  His  store  is  a  clean 
and  pleasant  place  for  ladies  to  enter  ;  and  I 
think  that  even  his  rivals  in  business  must  ac- 
knowledge the  statement  I  make  is  true. 

Six  years  ago  I  told  you  about  a  boy  I  met 
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who  was  enthusiastic  about  building  a  boat — 
a  boat  that  would  carry  him  away  out  on  the 
St.  John's  River,  and  enable  him  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  world.  I  found  that  boy  had 
grown  to  be  a  man,  and  had  a  wife  and  baby. 
To  meet  my  appointments,  and  save  time,  I 
hired  him  to  take  me  twenty  miles  to  an  ad- 
joining town.  We  had  lots  of  time  to  visit, 
and  talk  over  matters.  I  always  enjoy  these 
confidential  talks  during  my  buggy-rides.  I 
talked  with  this  young  man  about  his  financial 
affairs.  He  greatly  needed  a  little  capital  to 
get  a  start  with.  But  he  smoked  a  pipe  a 
great  part  of  the  twenty  miles.  He  had  been 
reading  Gi^Eanings,  so  he  knew  what  I 
thought  of  such  things.  Then  he  commenced 
with  a  sort  of  apology.  This  opened  the  way 
for  me  to  speak  freely.  He  said  his  wife  felt 
so  bad  about  it  that  he  did  break  off  once  for 
three  months,  but  that  he  wanted  the  tobacco 
just  as  much  at  the  end  of  that  time  as  at  the 
beginning,  and  so  he  resumed  the  use  of  the 
weed,  a  slave  to  tobacco  while  he  was  little  if 
any  more  than  21  years  of  age.  with  a  baby  to 
bring  up  in  the  footsteps  of  its  father.  He 
said  his  tobacco  cost  him  about  50  cents  a 
month — 16.00  a  year,  and  no  more. 

Said  I,  "  Charley,  if  you  keep  on  using  just 
$6.00  a  year,  and  no  more,  that  amount  of 
money  would  buy  a  nice  farm  before  you  are 
as  old  as  I  am.  But  let  me  tell  you  Satan  will 
not  let  his  subjects  off  in  that  way.  You  tried 
to  break  off,  and  couldn't.  You  yielded  to 
Sitan.  You  have  acknowledged  him  as  mas- 
ter, and  yourself  as  the  slave — the  abject  slave. 
He  gives  the  orders,  and  you  obey  them.  He 
will  say,  '  A  little  more  tobacco  ;  and  a  little 
more  ;  and  a  little  more.'  He  is  saying  it  al- 
ready. This  very  afternoon  you  are  using 
more  tobacco  than  50  cents  a  month  will  pay 
for.  There  will  never  be  a  minute  in  your 
life  when  it  will  be  easier  for  you  to  break  off 
and  declare  yourself  a  free  man  than  at  this 
very  time.  Satan  is  riveting  your  chains  every 
day." 

When  I  bade  him  good-by  as  he  started 
back  home,  I  went  up  close  to  him  and  begged 
him  to  remember  our  talk  on  tobacco.  I  told 
him  particularly  to  remember  that,  through 
Jesus  Christ,  the  great  burden-bearer  of  all 
humanity,  he  could  be  a  free  man,  unfettered 
and  unshackled. 

It  seems  a  little  funny,  but  a  few  days  later 
I  employed  another  man  to  take  his  horse  and 
buggy  to  carry  me  from  Oakland  to  Orlando. 
He,  too,  began  to  apologize  for  using  tobacco, 
e  pecially  as  he  was  a  member  of  the  church, 
and  a  good  Christian  man.  Then  he  told  me 
the  following  story.  Oh  how  I  wish  it  could 
be  told  in  every  home,  in  every  pulpit  in  our 
land !  yes,  I  will  gladly  send  you  printed 
copies  of  this  story  by  the  hundred  or  thou- 
sand if  you  will  help  me  scatter  them  every- 
where. I  presume  the  man  would  not  object 
to  having  his  name  given  if  it  helps  humani- 
ty, even  if  he  does  love  tobacco.  As  nearly 
as  I  can  remember,  the  pathetic  story  he  told 
was  something  like  this  : 

"  Mr.  Root,  I  once  broke  off  from  tobacco, 
and  you  may  be  astonished  to  know  that  I 
broke  off  without  a  bit  of  trouble.    I  was  a 


professing  Christian,  and  the  thing  lay  heavi- 
ly on  ray  conscience.  It  worried  me. day  and 
night  to  think  that  I  was  setting  an  example 
before  my  family  of  growing  boys  that  I  knew 
was  bad.  The  habit  kept' increasing.  Final- 
ly I  went  down  on  my  knees  before  God,  and 
begged  him  to  give  me  strength  and  grace  for 
the  ordeal  that  lay  before  me.  The  prayer 
was  answered  then  and  there.  Deliverance 
came.  For  more  than  a  year  I  was  without 
tobacco  in  any  shape  or  form.  You  will  hard- 
Iv  believe  me,  but  I  declare  to  you  it  is  true, 
/  did  not  want  it  07ie  minute,  day  or  night.  I 
rejoiced  in  my  freedom.  I  urged  others  to  do 
likewise.  I  was  a  clean  man,  redeemed  and 
emancipated  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Oh  what  a  testimony  !  No  wonder  I  thought 
of  Mr.  Buder  ;  yes,  and  did  I  not  think  of  how 
even  A.  I.  Root-wdiS,  years  ago,  delivered  from 
a  fearful  thing  in  just  exactly  the  same  way  ? 

0  ye  of  little  faith  !  wherefore  do  ye  doubt  ? 
But  my  story  is  not  ended.  Now  listen  to 
what  my  friend  told  me  : 

"  Mr.  Root,  after  I  had  been  freed  from  the 
terrible  bondage  for  more  than  a  year  I  was 
put  on  the  jury.  I  was  kept  there  several 
days.  It  was  very  monotonous,  and  we  all 
became  very  tired.  Every  one  of  the  other 
eleven  jurymen  was  chewing  and  spitting  al- 
most constantly.  The  judge  was  chewing  and 
spitting.  Lawyers  on  both  sides  were  chew- 
ing and  spitting.  Almost  everybody  in  the 
courtroom  was  using  tobacco.  Every  little 
while  somebody  would  say,  '  Have  some  to- 
bacco with  the  rest  of  us  to  pass  away  the 
time.  You  need  not  use  it  after  you  get 
through  court  unless  you  choose.'  Then  I  be- 
gan to  listen  to  the  tempter.  May  God  for- 
give me.  I  trifled  with  temptation,  and  took 
a  chew.  In  an  instant  the  old  appetite  opened 
up  like  a  great  cataract.  It  swept  me  off  my 
feet,  as  it  were.  I  chewed  and  chewed  with 
the  rest  of  them,  and  I  have  been  using  to- 
bacco ever  since.  Mav  God  help  me  ;  but  it 
seems  as  if  I  could  not  break  off  now." 

It  was  almost  a  plaintive  wail  as  he  put 
some  more  of  the  stuff  into  his  mouth.  I 
said  to  him  : 

"  My  friend,  do  you  remember  that  strange 
passage  in  Matthew,  where  Christ  says  that 
the  condition  of  a  man  who  has  gone  back  to 
evil  ways  after  casting  them  aside  for  awhile 
is  worse  than  before  he  attempted  to  put  the 
evil  spirit  out  ?  The  evil  spirit  comes  back 
and  brings  seven  other  evil  spirits  with  him." 

"  Oh  !  yes,  Mr.  Root,  I  do  remember  it.  I 
have  often  thought  of  it,  and  I  am  that  man. 

1  see  it  clearly." 

Let  us  now  go  back  to  the  judge  and  jury, 
lawyers,  and  other  officers  of  county  and  State. 
In  Florida  the  whole  crew  were  using  tobacco. 
Is  this  an  extreme  case,  or  is  tobacco  king  in 
like  manner  in  all  the  other  States  of  this 
Union?  Is  it  true  of  the  capitals  of  our  States 
as  well  as  of  our  county  seats  ?  How  is  it  in  the 
capitol  building  at  Washington?  When  a 
man  is  accused  of  a  crime,  and  the  laws  of 
our  land  accord  him  a  fair  and  impartial  trial, 
does  he  come  before  a  body  of  his  fellow-men 
who  are  clean  men,  pure  in  heart,  with  brains 
undimmed  by  a  drug  of  any  sort  ?  or  does  he 
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sit  before  a  tribunal  of  tobacco- chewers  and 
tobacco-smokers  ?  Is  it  the  clearest  heads  the 
land  can  furnish  who  judge  him,  or  is  tobacco 
once  more  the  king  over  all  ?  I  know  this 
sounds  hard  and  severe.  I  know  many  good 
men — yes,  and  some  good  women,  will  think 
I  am  a  fanatic,  and  will  say  I  spoil  the  good  I 
might  do  by  pushing  things  to  such  extremes. 
Dear  friends,  I  do  know  it  is  the  almost  uni- 
versal fashion  for  officers  of  the  law,  and,  in 
fact,  for  public  men  in  almost  any  capacity, 
to  think  they  must  smoke  and  chew  just  as 
soon  as  they  are  elected  to  office.*  I  have  told 
you  that  our  own  county  commissioners  seem 
to  think  they  would  not  be  respected  or  con- 
sidered fit  for  office  unless  they  learned  to  use 
tobacco  straightway  as  soon  as  they  are  install- 
ed into  office,  even  though  they  have  got 
along  all  their  lives  until  past  middle  age 
without  it,  and  even  been  hostile  to  its  use. 
Let  me  digress  a  little. 

At  Lakeland,  Fla.,  the  train  was  an  hour  or 
more  late.  I  did  not  wish  to  sit  in  the  wait- 
ing-room ;  in  fact,  the  ladies  filled  the  room 
pretty  well,  any  way.  I  wanted  to  be  out  in 
the  open  air.  There  was  one  seat  outside  that 
would  hold  three  persons  comfortably.  Two 
traveling  men  sat  there  smoking  and  talking. 
I  finally  took  one  end  of  the  seat  and  turned 
my  back  toward  them.  In  the  open  air  I 
could  stand  the  smoke  very  well  ;  but  the 
series  of  oaths  and  curses  while  the  men  were 
discussing  pleasantly  and  good-naturedly  some 
common  topic  fairly  made  my  blood  curdle. 
The  situation  was  nothing  new  to  me.  Every- 
where in  traveling  I  had  to  put  up  with  smok- 
ing and  swearing.  We  are  told  our  churches 
are  running  down.  Our  ministers  have  al- 
ways found  it  a  little  difficult  to  get  the  mem- 
bers to  come  to  prayer-meeting,  and  more  dif- 
ficult still  to  get  those  who  are  there  to  stand 
up  boldly  and  testify  for  Christ  Jesus.  Now, 
these  traveling  men  had  no  hesitation  at  all 
in  taking  the  sacred  name  of  Christ  Jesus  on 
their  lips  in  tones  that  could  be  plainly  heard 
by  men  or  women.  They  were  not  backward 
in  "  testifying " — testifying  to  what?  Their 
love  for  the  Redeemer?  O  my  God  !  what  a 
thought !  They  seemed  to  take  pride  in  tes- 
tifying to  the  world  and  to  all  around  that 
they  belonged  to  Satan  ;  that  they  hated  re- 
ligion, the  Bible,  and  Christian  people.  Why 
else  should  they  curse  and  swear  ? 

A  little  way  from  the  depot,  near  an  electric 
light,  another  crowd  of  people  were  waiting 
for  a  coming  train.  They  were  sitting  on 
trunks  and  baggage.  I  found  a  seat  out  there. 
I  wanted  to  go  to  Braidentown  the  next  day, 
and  I  was  a  little  uncertain  about  where  to 
take  the  boat  Two  of  the  traveling  men  very 
kindly  explained  the  whole  matter  to  me, 

*  Alexander  Macl,aren,  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Sunday  School  Tijnes  says  : 

"  We  to  day  are  sinking  into  an  abyss  because  of 
our  admiration  for  the  militarj'  type  of  hero;  and 
there  is  not  such  an  immense  diflFerence  between  the 
mob  that  rejected  Jesus  and  applauded  Barabbas  and 
the  mobs  that  shout  round  a  successful  soldier  and 
scoff  at  the  law  of  Christ  if  applied  to  politics." 

And  if  this  same  successful  soldier  or  military  hero 
smokes  a  cigar,  straightway  almost  every  American 
boy  thinks  that  this,  of  course,  is  the  way  to  be  a  man. 
God  forbid  that  this  state  of  affairs  should  continue. 


showing  me  how  I  could  save  time  and  con- 
siderable money.  As  the  matter  was  a  little 
complicated,  they,  with  exceeding  kindness, 
mapped  it  out  for  me,  told  me  how  to  find  the 
persons  I  wanted,  and  how  to  get  back  as  soon 
as  possible.  They  were  very  kind  and  pleas- 
ant people.  I  think  one  was  a  physician,  be- 
cause the  other  called  him  "doctor."  Both 
smoked  their  cigars,  and  cursed  and  swore — 
not  because  they  were  displeased  with  any 
thing,  but  because  it  was  the  fashion.  Has 
the  use  of  tobacco  any  thing  to  do  with  this 
matter  of  profane  swearing  ?  When  you  are 
out  among  men,  use  your  eyes  and  ears,  and 
see  what  you  think  about  it.  Everybody 
knows — and  the  man  who  uses  tobacco,  per- 
haps better  than  any  one  else — that  the  use  of 
the  drug  is  not  conducive  to  a  high  state  of 
spirituality.  It  is  a  stepping-stone  to  drink  ; 
it  is  a  stepping-stone  to  cursing  and  swearing*, 
it  is  a  stepping-stone  to  crime  and  suicide. 
My  good  friend,  would  you  want  to  see  your 
own  boy  learn  to  use  tobacco  ?  Our  departed 
friend  C.  F.  Muth  and  I  once  had  a  long  talk 
(I  think  his  wife  and  daughters  were  present). 
He  had  been  bantering  me.  As  our  talk  clos- 
ed he  looked  very  sober.  He  said  to  the  rest 
of  them,  "  Bro.  Root  is  right.  His  way  is  the 
better  ^acy.  His  way  is  the  jo/?  way."  In 
your  better  moments  you  will  agree  with  me  ; 
and  if  so,  dear  friends,  why  do  you  use  tobac- 
co, and  drink  and  swear?  Why  do  you  com- 
mence any  thing  so  repulsive  to  good  breed- 
ing, to  good  manners,  and  to  purity?  Why 
do  you  set  the  example  before  boys  who  are 
growing  up  ?  This  boy  I  have  told  you  about, 
who  has  a  wife  and  baby,  and  is  not  yet  21, 
learned  to  use  tobacco  because  he  saw  the 
judges,  the  lawyers,  and  the  doctors  setting 
him  the  example. 

It  is  not  bad  men  alone  who  learn  to  smoke 
and  chew.  I  have  told  you  these  traveling 
men  are  some  of  the  pleasantest  and  kindest 
people  in  the  world.  Very  often  the  conductor 
or  the  ticket  agent  is  unable  (or  unwilling  to 
trouble  himself)  to  give  one  the  information 
desired  ;  but  a  traveling  man  will  pull  out  a 
folder  from  his  pocket,  or  a  railway  guide, 
and  spend  a  lot  of  his  time  in  figuring  the 
thing  out.  Yes,  he  will  often  go  to  another 
traveling  man,  and  he  will  not  give  up  until 
he  makes  you  understand  just  the  difficulty  in 
making  the  point  you  wish,  at  the  least  ex- 
pense. He  will  tell  you  which  hotels  are  best; 
that  you  want  to  make  a  bargain  beforehand 
to  get  low  rates  ;  he  will  tell  3  0U  the  good 
men  in  a  certain  town  to  go  to.  Then  when 
you  try  to  express  ycur  thanks  ^or  the  pains 
he  has  taken  he  says  that  is  what  we  are  in 
the  world  for — to  help  each  other.  His  be- 
havior is  Christianhke.  If  he  knew  you  did 
not  like  swearing  he  would  stop  while  you  are 
around  ;  but  if  you  do  not  say  any  thing  his 
blasphemy  and  profanity  ,  and  sometimes  ob- 
scenity, are  such  that  you  are  prompted  to 
think  onlv  the  prince  of  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness could  have  studied  up  any  thing  so  aw- 
fully low  and  bad.  These  men  do  net  know 
what  they  are  doing.  They  have  not  got  hold 
of  the  spirit  of  true  Christianitv — that  is,  the 
great  bulk  of  'hem  have  not.    Here  and  there 
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we  find  a  converted  commercial  traveler  hold- 
ing up  the  cross  of  Christ  Jesus,  and  fighting 
his  way  against  fearful  odds.  Oh  how  I  do 
love  to  get  hold  of  such  a  man,  and  put  in  my 
feeble  voice  to  back  him  up  ! 

At  that  place  called  Flora  Home  the  land- 
lord sat  before  the  fire,  puffing  his  pipe,  with 
every  thing  in  disorder  all  around  him.  A 
traveling  man,  with  jovial  good  nature,  gave 
him  a  short  sharp  sermon.  He  told  him  his 
pipe  would  be  the  ruin  of  him,  body  and  soul, 
unless  he  gave  it  up.  A  bystander  assured 
the  stranger  that  ruin  it  was,  then,  for  he 
would  never  let  go  of  his  pipe,  even  hardly 
long  enough  to  sleep.  When  they  found  there 
were  two  "  pious  "  people  in  the  crowd  they 
stared  at  us  in  evident  surprise.  Why,  it 
brightened  me  up,  and  made  me  forget  I  was 
sick,  to  find  somebody  who  could,  good-na- 
turedly, give  the  sleepy  tobacco-soaked  crowd 
a  shaking-tip.  Now,  in  thinking  this  matter 
all  over,  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  people  who  are  setting  such  bad  exam- 
ples, and  who  are  going  thus  headlong  down 
to  ruin,  do  not  realize  or  know  what  they  are 
doing.  In  one  sense  they  are  crucifying  again 
the  Savior  who  meekly  gave  his  life  for  wick- 
ed men.  But  I  think  it  can  be  said  of  them, 
as  Jesus  said  of  his  persecutors  away  back 
there  in  the  dark  ages,  "  Father,  forgive  them, 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do."  And  these 
good  friends — for  I  have  reason  to  call  them 
so — these  good  friends  of  mine  that  I  met  and 
talked  with,  when  they  smoke  and  drink  and 
swear,  really,  in  the  language  of  our  text, 
"know  not  what  they  do."  The  great  wide 
world  needs  teachers  ;  it  needs  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  and  laymen  who  are  not  afraid  to 
show  their  colors,  to  speak  out  and  plead  for 
Christ  Jesus,  For  some  reason  we  can  but 
dimly  understand,  God  has  laid  the  responsi- 
bility on  us  all  ;  and  even  though  I  myself 
sometimes  feel  discouraged  to  think  there  are 
so  few  who  are  with  me,  and  so  many  on  the 
other  side,  especially  in  this  matter  of  tobac- 
co, yet  when  I  find,  after  many  days,  the  good 
fruit  that  my  feeble  words  have  brought  forth, 
then  I  get  new  courage,  and  go  on  my  way  re- 
joicing. May  the  Holy  Spirit  bless  these 
words  I  have  written  ;  and  ma)'  they  find 
lodgment  in  human  hearts,  and  bear  fruit. 

After  dictating  the  above,  a  friend  handed 
me  the  following,  clipped  from  a  prominent 
agricultural  paper  for  1899  : 

Tobacco  niatnifactured  in  the  United  State.s  during 
October  was  24  951,914  ponnds,  an  increase  of  6,271,078 
over  the  same  month  in  ]89,S.  The  cigar  prodnction 
for  last  month  was  471.890.050,  an  increase  of  75,771,- 
117  over  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year.  The 
sma'l  cigai s  not  included  in  these  figures  numbered 
79,918,150,  the  greatest  on  record.  Every  <  ther  class  of 
tobacco  production  .shows  a  material  increase,  which 
is  encouraging. 

The  above  is  called  "  encouraging  ;  "  but  to 
whom  is  it  so?  If  we  divide  the  world  into 
two  classes — those  who  would  be  encouraged 
by  such  statistics  and  those  who  would  be  dis- 
couraged—on which  side  should  we  find  the 
virtuous,  mainly,  and  on  which  side  the  crim- 
inal, depraved,  unthinking,  indifferent,  and 
those  who  use  their  columns  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  such  a  gospel  of  degradation  ? 


NOTES  OF  TRAVLI,. 

'  BY  A. I. ROOT. 


HICKS'  ALMANAC,  AND  PROTECTING  ORANGE- 
TREES. 

As  soon  as  I  got  South  I  began  to  hear 
Hicks  quoted.  In  fact,  one  of  our  bee-keep- 
ers where  I  stayed  over  night  had  just  invested 
between  $27  and  |28  in  protecting  some  orange- 
trees  because  Hicks  said  there  would  be  a  se- 
vere freeze  on  a  certain  Saturday  night.  I 
happened  to  be  there  that  Saturday  night,  and 
the  weather  was  almost  as  warm  as  in  June. 
Mosquitoes  were  lively,  and  the  fireflies  were 
flitting  about  after  dark.  My  friend  thought 
that  probably  the  cold  wave  would  get  along  a 
little  later  ;  but  although  I  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood several  days,  there  was  nothing  of 
the  sort — not  even  a  trace  of  frost.  He  finally 
made  a  remark  something  like  this  : 

"  I  told  father  I  did  not  believe  Hicks  knew 
any  better  than  anybody  else  what  would  hap- 
pen six  months  ahead  ;  but  he  was  so  sure 
that  Hicks  was  sound  and  scientific  that  I 
went  and  invested  all  that  money  for  protec- 
tion. I  now  wish  I  had  my  money  back  in 
my  pocket." 

I  asked  to  see  just  what  Hicks  said  in  his 
almanac  ;  and  for  once  in  his  life  he  had  been 
unguarded  enough  to  say  right  out  in  plain 
words  that  a  severe  blizzard  would  come  at 
just  about  that  time.  I^ater  on,  in  another 
part  of  Florida  another  bee-keeper  insisted 
that  Hicks  correctly  predicted  a  very  severe 
freeze.  I  asked  to  see  the  prediction,  and  it 
read  something  like  this  : 

"On  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th,  Vulcan  will 
be  in  the  ascendency  ;  so,  look  out." 

Now,  if  that  means  there  is  going  to  be  a  se- 
vere frost,  then  Hicks  hit  it ;  but  if  the  rigma- 
role about  "  Vulcan  "  means  one  thing  at  one 
time  and  something  else  at  another  time,  I  do 
not  regard  it  as  very  clearcut  prophecy. 

THE  PECAN  INDUSTRY  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

When  at  friend  Day's,  in  Silver  Springs, 
Miss.,  I  found  him  quite  enthusiastic  about 
growing  pecans.  He  had  a  number  of  trees 
that  cost  him  all  the  way  from  a  few  cents  up 
to  choice  budded  paper  shell  stock  that  cost 
$1.50  each  tree.  He  had  also  learned  the  art 
of  budding  this  difficult  tree,  and  showed  me 
with  considerable  pride  the  shoots  from,  buds 
he  had  set.  Paper-shell  pecans  often  bring 
extravagant  prices — if  I  am  correct,  somewhere 
from  25,  50,  75  cts.,  and  even  $1  00  a  pound 
for  large  nuts  with  soft  shells  and  finely  fla- 
vored meats.  F'riend  Alderman,  of  Wewa- 
hitchka,  has  had  the  fever  for  some  years.  In 
fact,  he  showed  me  a  tree  grown  from  a  nut 
that  he  himself  planted  27  years  ago.  This 
tree  is  now  three  feet  in  diameter  about  two 
feet  above  the  ground.  It  is  50  feet  high,  and 
the  branches  have  a  spread  of  fully  50  feet. 
The  trees  bear  annually  barrels  of  nuts.  No- 
body had  kept  account  of  how  many.  I  found 
some  under  the  trees  that  were  very  nice  eat- 
ing, in  the  fore  part  of  February.    The  tree 
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now  stands  in  a  rather  deserted  place,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  nuts  are  gathered,  as  the 
wind  shakes  them  off,  by  the  children,  and,  I 
fear,  some  by  the  pigs.  The  pecan-tree  is 
quite  hardy.  Frost  does  no  harm  to  it  any- 
where in  the  South.  It  has  no  insect  enemies, 
and  it  is  almost  an  ever-bearer — that  is,  choice 
budded  stock.  All  over  Florida,  north  and 
south,  I  saw  more  or  less  pecan-trees  ;  and  as 
they  are  closely  related  to  the  hickory  tree,  I 
am  not  sure  but  they  could  be  grown  clear  up 
here  in  Ohio.  Who  can  tell  me  more  about 
it? 

When  I  left  River  Junction,  and  went  down 
the  Apalacb'cala  River,  the  river  was  high 
and  the  banks  overflowing,  as  I  told  you  on 
page  198.  Well,  it  was  very  easy  for  the 
steamer  to  go  down  stream.  In  fact,  between 
8  o'clock  at  night,  and  before  light  the  next 
morning,  we  made  about  130  miles.  But  to 
get  back  to  the  railway  once  more  it  took  all 
together  about  two  days.  These  river  steam- 
ers are  not  very  reliable  in  their  methods  of 
transportation.  They  told  me  that  they  car- 
ried the  U.  S.  mail,  and  bad  to  be  pretty  near- 
ly on  time  ;  but  on  that  occasion  the  mail  re- 
mained uncalled  for  something  more  than  24 
hours.  After  reaching  the  railway  my  next 
stop  was  a  place  a  few  miles  out  of  Palatka, 
called  Flora  Home.  That  is  a  very  pretty 
name,  is  it  not?  Well,  some  of  you  may 
have  seen  for  two  years  past  the  advertise- 
ments of  a  little  paradise  on  earth,  just  start- 
ing up  in  Florida.  Some  newspaper  firm  in 
Chicago  sent  out  the  advertisements  and  cir- 
culars. To  make  a  long  story  short,  they  told 
how  fast  town  lots  were  being  taken  up,  and 
that  if  you  hustled  you  might  possibly  get  one 
of  the  beautiful  places.  For  a  small  consider- 
ation they  would  plant  trees  for  you,  so  when 
you  came  to  build  your  house  in  the  beautiful 
growing  village  you  would  be  greeted  by 
green  trees,  shrubbery,  etc  ,  all  your  own. 
Quite  a  lot  of  Medina  people  got  the  fever  a 
year  ago,  and  a  few  went  dovNn  there.  I  no- 
ticed in  the  circular  some  photos  of  magnifi- 
cent residences  that  I  supposed  were  a  part  of 
the  town  of  Flora  Home  ;  but  after  I  got  on 
the  train  I  noticed  the  circulars  did  not  ex- 
actly say  that.  It  said,  "Views  of  tjpical 
Florida  homes." 

I  reached  the  place  after  dark.    The  depot 
was  certainly  just  what  the  real-estate  men 
had  photographed,  but  it  looked  a  little  cheap, 
even  by  moonlight.    But  that  did  not  matter. 
'    I  inquired  for  a  hotel,  and  somebody  pointed 
1    toward  a  light  in  the  distance.    I  looked  for  a 
I    sidewalk,  and  finally  pulled  my  feet,  one  after 
I    the  other,  through  the  sand.    The  hotel  was  a 
I    cheap  frame  house.    The  waiting-room  and 
i    ofl5ce  was  full  of  men,  all  smoking  pipes  until 
'    the  air  was  thick  with  tobacco  smoke.  After 
I    some  trouble  I  found  which  one  of  the  fellows 
;    with  the  pipes  was  the  landlord.    He  said  I 
}    could  have  a  bed  if  1  would  sleep  with  another 
1    man,  and  that  every  bed  but  this  one  had  two 
!    occupants  already.    I  asked  if  there  was  no 
I    other  hotel  in  the  place,  or  any  place  where 
I    any  one  could  get  a  whole  bed.    For  some 
reason  or  other  they  seemed  to  think  I  was 
rather  green.    They  told  me  I  would  have  to 


take  up  with  the  half  of  the  bed  offered  me,  or 
sit  in  a  chair  by  the  fire.  I  went  up  to  bed, 
being  careful  to  close  the  door  to  keep  out  the 
smoke  which  was  fast  filling  every  cranny  up- 
stairs as  well  as  down.  1  wanted  a  window 
open,  but  the  three  other  occupants  objected. 
They  all  had  bad  colds  like  m}self.  The  bed- 
room was  just  large  enough  to  contain  the  two 
beds.  The  three  big  men  were  soon  snoring 
away,  each  one  taking  a  breath  that  seemed  to 
me  required  a  large  part  of  the  air  in  that  lit- 
tle room.  If  I  opened  the  door  the  tobacco 
smoke  would  pour  in,  to  say  nothing  about 
the  bad  language  that  came  up  from  the  crowd 
below  playing  cards  just  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairway.  I  was  sick  already,  and,  to  cut  the 
matter  short,  I  do  not  believe  I  would  recom- 
mend Flora  Home  as  just  the  place  for  an  in- 
valid, no  matter  whaL  the  promoters  of  the 
new  tropical  town  may  tell  you  in  their  print- 
ed circulars. 

As  soon  as  it  was  light  I  got  out  of  that — 
well,  you  may  call  it  what  you  like — and  start- 
ed to  look  up  some  of  the  beautiful  homes  and 
gardens  that  the  circulars  told  about.  After 
some  inquiry  I  found  the  nearest  garden  v^as 
about  half  a  mile  out  of  town.  The  man  had, 
perhaps,  half  an  acre  under  culti\ation. 
There  was  a  very  pretty  1  tile  peach-orchard 
with  trees  just  coming  into  bloom.  There  was 
a  little  patch  of  strawbenies  also  in  bloom, 
and  some  fair-locking  Grand  Rapids  lettuce 
in  a  bed  covered  with  cloth  ;  but  as  nobody 
seemed  to  be  stirring  in  or  around  the  house, 
even  though  the  sun  was  up  quite  a  distance, 
I  did  not  have  a  chance  to  talk  about  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  localitiy.  At  the  depot  I  met 
a  poor  ftUow,  homesick  and  desolate  enough. 
He  had  been  attracted  to  Flora  Home  by  the 
published  statements,  and  was  disappointed 
enough  to  find  a  vast  difference  between  news- 
paper yarns  and  reality.  One  of  the  state- 
ments was  that  there  were  over  fifty  houses  al 
ready  built  in  the  village,  and  many  more 
started.  I  do  not  think  there  were  half  a  doz- 
en buildings,  including  the  hotel,  that  might  be 
said  to  be  in  the  town.  But  a  circle  a  mile  in 
diameter  might,  perhaps,  include  fifteen  cr 
twenty  buildings  of  some  sort  ;  and  an  area 
two  miles  across  might  include  fifty  buildings 
of  some  sort.  The  greater  part  of  the  land, 
like  a  great  part  of  Florida,  is  sand  so  soft  and 
yielding  that  it  is  a  hard  matter  for  one  on 
foot,  or  even  a  horse  and  wagon,  to  get  any- 
where with  any  sort  of  load.  Now,  somebody 
who  has  real  estate  to  sell  around  Flora  Home 
might  make  a  much  better  statement  than  I 
have  done,  and  tell  the  truth  ;  but  I  have  tried 
to  tell  it  carefully  and  honestly. 

Before  going  'further  with  travels  I  wish  to 
say  something  under  the  head  of 

HEALTH  NOTES, 

or,  perhaps  we  had  better  say,  health  notes 
while  traveling.  Sometimes  I  think  it  is 
something  of  a  cross  to  bear,  that  I  am  obliged 
to  be  so  exceedingly  careful  about  what  I  eat 
and  drink,  especially  when  away  from  home  ; 
and  at  other  tim.es  I  am  led  to  think  there  may 
be  a  providence  in  it.  It  enables  me  to  be 
more  helpful  to  those  who  like  to  follow  me 
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in  my  researches  after  God's  truths.  As  an  il- 
lustration, wherever  I  am,  wherever  I  stop,  I 
generally  make  inquiries,  almost  the  first 
thing,  about  the  water  closets.  In  the  aver- 
age hotel  here  in  the  North,  we  have  warm 
and  convenient  closets,  not  only  inside  of  the 
building,  but,  in  newer  hotels,  on  each  sepa- 
rate floor.  A  great  many  times  when  I  ask 
for  a  sleeping-room  near  the  closet,  I  can 
have  it  without  any  trouble  ;  and  when  I  can 
find  a  nice  clean  bath  room,  wash-room,  and 
closet  combined,  near  my  sleeping-apartment, 
I  feel  quite  happy. 

In  the  South,  the  hotels,  especially  the  old- 
er ones,  pay  very  little  attention  to  the  health 
and  comfort  of  their  guests,  in  the  line  of  clos- 
ets. At  hotels  where  they  charge  |2  00  or 
$2.50  a  day,  when  you  ask  about  the  closet 
they  will  point  away  off  across  the  garden.  I 
am  not  finding  any  fault  with  private  homes, 
mind  you,  for  I  found  very  comfortable 
arrangements  of  this  kind  everywhere  I  stop- 
ped during  my  recent  trip.  Let  me  give  you 
a  glimpse  of  one  hotel  where  they  charge  $2.50 
a  day.  I  was  expecting  to  get  breakfast 
there  ;  but  when  I  inquired  for  a  closet  the 
landlord  told  me  to  go  into  the  kitchen,  and 
then  the  cook  would  show  me  the  way.  The 
cook  was  a  colored  man.  I  do  not  blame  him 
for  being  black,  but  I  do  blame  him  for  being 
filthy-looking,  and  for  having  about  the  filth- 
iest and  nas^ie'si-loo^ing  kitchen  I  ever  saw 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  To  add  to  it  all,  he 
was  smoking  the  nastiest  tobacco  I  ever 
smelled  in  my  life,  with  an  equally  nasty  pipe. 
The  cooking-room  was  thick  with  tobacco 
smoke  ;  and  as  he  leaned  over  his  culinary 
work  he  kept  on  puffing.  It  seemed  to  me  he 
was  trying  to  blow  the  smoke  into  the  stuff 
he  was  cooking.  The  closet  the  pointed  out 
was  equally  filthy.  I  did  not  get  any  break- 
fast at  that  hotel ;  but  I  was  intending  to  do 
so,  and  should  have  done  so  had  not  mere 
chance  led  me  through  the  kitchen. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  but  there  is  a  provi- 
dence in  this  matter.  In  fact,  I  begin  to  think 
that  perhaps  the  great  Father's  plan  is  to  send 
me  back  behind  the  scenes  of  the  dining- 
rooms  and  other  places.  You  know  I  have 
often  gone  through  saloons  and  into  their 
back  apartments,  just  because  this  infirmity  of 
mine  sent  me  there.  After  this  visit  I  have 
told  you  of,  especially  where  colored  men  have 
charge  of  the  cooking,  I  have  been  suspicious 
a  good  many  times  of  the  food  brought. 
Some  of  these  colored  cooks,  that  run  the 
whole  ranch  without  having  anybody  to  look 
after  them,  m\ght  poison  jou  with  their  filth, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  they  would  care  much 
if  they  did.  I  say  this  after  sizing  up  several 
of  these  chaps  as  well  as  I  could. 

Now,  some  of  my  friends  have  felt  much 
hurt,  and  some  of  you  have  stopped  taking 
Gi^KANiNGS  because  of  my  defense  of  the  col- 
ored people.  May  be  you  will  feel  better 
when  I  say  right  here  I  do  not  believe  colored 
men  —  and,  for  that  mattet,  perhaps  a  good 
many  colored  women  might  be  put  in  with 
them  —  should  be  allowed  to  cook  without 
some  competent  white  man  or  woman  to  super- 
intend their  work.    I  spoke   about  sitting 


down  to  the  table  with  a  colored  man  or  wo- 
man. On  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railway, 
both  going  and  coming,  I  became  acquainted 
with  two  colored  porters.  One  of  them  had 
charge  of  the  buffet  cooking  ;  and  I  would 
just  as  soon  sit  down  to  a  meal  with  either  of 
these  men  as  not.  They  were  bright,  intelli- 
gent, skillful,  neat,  and  clean.  But  the  aver- 
age negro  of  the  South,  especially  the  tobacco- 
using  blacks,  are  not  fit  to  sit  down  with  me 
nor  to  do  the  cooking  for  me  or  for  my  fami- 
ly. They  might  be  washed  up  and  civilized. 
But  somebody  would  have  to  stand  bver  them 
a  good  while.  Now,  this  is  a  more  serious 
matter  than  it  seems.  People  die  every  little 
while  from  something  the  doctors  call  pto- 
maine poisoning.  This  poisoning,  if  I  under- 
stand it,  is  from  either  animal  or  vegetable 
food  in  a  certain  stage  of  decay.  While  at 
River  Junction  I  noticed  a  very  bad  taste  in 
my  mouth.  Now  please  bear  with  me  a  little, 
friends,  because  I  am  going  to  touch  on  a 
point  that  concerns  not  only  health  but  per- 
haps life  itself.  My  mouth  not  only  tasted 
bad,  but  the  eructations  of  gas  that  came  up 
from  my  stomach,  or  belchings  of  wind,  some 
might  call  it,  were  "  just  awful."  The  ema- 
nations from  a  frog-pond  in  dog  days  were 
nothing  compared  with  it.  The  smell  and 
taste  were  more  like  rotten  eggs.  I  felt  fear- 
ful of  the  result.  I  thought  if  I  had  a  good 
square  meal  of  wholesome  food  the  foul  mass 
would  probably  be  carried  away  and  passed 
through  the  bowels  ;  but  for  two  or  three  days 
I  carried  with  me  that  awful  foul  breath.  I 
thought  of  the  ptomaine  poisoning,  and  I  be- 
lieve yet  it  was  a  mild  form  of  it,  caused  by 
something  I  ate  at  some  hotel  or  on  some 
steamer  where  these  filthy  colored  people  did 
all  the  work,  I  meditated  taking  an  emetic 
or  something  that  would  make  me  throw  the 
stuff  up  ;  but  I  hoped  Nature  would  take  care 
of  it  after  her  own  fashion.  Well  she  did, 
and  I  am  going  to  tell  you  how. 

In  about  three  days  my  stomach  seemed  to 
have  regained  its  normal  state  ;  but  when  this 
poison  got  into  the  bowels  it  first  produced 
diarrhea  and  then  dysentery.  My  experience 
in  Flora  Home,  shut  up  with  three  big  men 
in  a  little  tight  bedroom,  with  tobacco  smoke 
coming  up  from  below,  did  not  help  Nature  to 
get  rid  of  the  poison.  I  was  sick  all  night. 
During  the  day  I  felt  pretty  well,  and  got  off 
at  a  station  called  Favorita,  My  friend  A.  F. 
Brown  lived  six  or  seven  miles  out  in  the 
woods.  Favorita  is  a  very  pretty  name,  but 
there  are  no  houses  there,  nor  is  there  a  sta- 
tion. I  do  not  know  that  there  is  even  a  plat- 
form. You  j  ust  get  off  the  cars,  and  step  into 
the  sand.  A  boy  was  there  with  a  buckboard, 
waiting  for  the  mail.  I  could  not  tell  friend 
Brown  what  day  I  would  be  there,  so  he  could 
not  be  at  the  train  for  me.  I  could  not  have 
ridden  my  wheel  out  to  my  friend's,  nor  even 
gone  on  foot,  for,  besides  the  sand,  there  were 
long  stretches  of  road  that  were  all  under 
water.  In  fact,  it  came  almost  up  to  our  ftet 
as  we  sat  in  the  buckboard. 

Just  before  reaching  Bulow — and,  by  the 
way,  that  is  not  a  town  either,  but  just  a  post- 
office  in  the  woods — we  passed  through  some 
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of  the  most  beautiful  tropical  forest  I  ever  saw 
in  my  life  anywhere.  Both  cabbage  and  saw 
palmetto  were  thriving  in  most  wonderful  lux- 
uriance. The  ground  was  so  rich  that  every 
thing  grew  with  surprising  tropical  luxuriance. 
The  driver  informed  me  that  that  was  Mr. 
Brown's  property.  He  said  it  extended  near- 
ly a  mile. 

At  length  we  came  out  of  the  woods  and 
drove  up  before  what  I  should  call  a  fine  old 
castle.  It  was  made  of  Florida  wood,  how- 
ever, instead  of  stone.  My  friend  rapped  at 
the  door,  but  no  one  answered.  He  said  he 
thought  Mr.  Brown  was  out  after  ducks,  but 
would  be  in  soon.  The  postoffice  was  a  mile 
further  on,  and  no  one  lived  anywhere  near. 
I  decided  to  sta}^  and  await  my  friend's  return. 
As  I  knew  him  quite  well  I  made  myself  at 
home,  and  built  a  big  fire  in  the  open  fireplace, 
and  after  blowing  a  big  shell  to  announce  my 
presence  I  began  to  look  around  a  little.  The 
more  I  explored  the  great  building,  the  more 
I  was  astonished.  Mr.  Brown  is  not  a  mar- 
ried man — in  fact,  he  lives  all  alone.  What 
was  he  doing  in  such  a  great  house,  with  its 
furnishing  of  books,  paintings,  heavy  expen- 
sive curtains,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a 
rich  man's  castle  ?  A  beautiful  porch  with  ex- 
pensive ornamental  carvings  graced  the  front 
of  the  house.  A  pair  of  broad  doors  opened 
up  at  the  foot  of  a  broad  stairway.  Half  way 
up  there  was  a  landing,  and  the  stairs  curved 
gracefully  to  the  right  and  to  the  left.  On 
this  landing  was  a  pair  of  storks  that  startled 
one  by  their  lifelike  appearance,  with  heads 
about  level  with  your  own.  Between  them 
was  an  expensive  antique  vase,  and  costly  or- 
naments met  one  at  every  turn.  There  were 
out  buildings  without  number,  and  for  every 
purpose  imaginable.  There  were  acres  of 
grapes  to  furnish  wine  to  fill  the  spacious 
wine  cellars.  There  had  been  acres  of  orange- 
groves,  but  they  had  gone  into  a  decline. 

It  was  getting  dark,  and  still  no  one  came 
near.  It  looked  as  if  I  might  be  called  on  to 
pass  the  night  alone  in  the  wilderness  in  that 
great  castle.  Something  said  to  me  the  se- 
cret of  these  things  in  this  place  was  that  the 
house,  for  some  reason  or  other,  had  the  rep- 
utation of  being  "  haunted."  Mr.  Brown  was 
just  the  chap  for  such  a  place.  The  more 
spirits  and  hobgoblins  the  house  contained, 
the  better  it  would  suit  him,  especially  if  he 
got  a  very  low  rent. 

After  reading  various  books  in  the  choice 
library,  just  as  I  began  to  think  I  should  have 
to  investigate  the  larder  and  get  along  for  the 
night  as  best  I  could,  I  heard  voices  ;  and, 
wasn't  there  a  hand-shaking?  Mr.  Brown  had 
a  friend  with  him,  and  they  had  some  of  the 
handsomest  ducks,  fat  and  plump,  that  ever 
delighted  any  hunter's  heart  ;  and  my  friend 
soon  convinced  us  that  he  had  learned  how  to 
cook  during  all  his  days  of  bachelorhood. 
Four  or  five  years  before,  the  doctors  told  Mr. 
Brown  he  had  but  a  few  weeks  to  live.  One 
of  his  lungs  was  gone  with  consumption,  and 
the  other  was  badly  diseased.  In  fact,  the 
sunken  lung  has  now  caved  in,  as  it  were,  and 
the  other  one  has  developed  so  as  to  do  double 
duty.    When  the  doctors  gave  him  up  he  went 


where  he  could  get  the  salt  breezes  from  the 
ocean,  and  live  mostly  in  the  open  air.  When 
he  goes  to  bed  he  has  the  windows  wide  open, 
winter  and  summer,  virtually  sleeping  out- 
doors. 

During  the  night  I  had  evidence  that  poison 
that  has  been  forced  down  into  the  bowels  is 
not  in  a  very  much  better  place  than  having  it 
in  the  stomach.  I  had  a  great  deal  of  distress; 
but  I  felt  sure  that,  by  a  strictly  lean-meat 
diet  (my  old  remedy,  you  know),  I  should  be 
all  right  in  a  day  or  so.  The  second  night,  I 
had  an  attack  of  dysentery  so  severe  that  I 
feared  I  should  never  live  through  it.  Mr. 
Brown  and  I  were  alone,  a  mile  from  anybody 
else,  and  many  miles  from  a  doctor.  I  man- 
aged to  get  out  by  the  fire,  and  scraped  up 
strength  enough  to  pick  up  a  stick  of  wood 
and  strike  on  a  door  and  wake  Mr.  Brown  up. 
He  recommended  my  old  water-cure  treat- 
ment. He  said  he  got  it  from  Gleanings, 
and  it  had  done  very  much  in  helping  him 
back  to  life  after  the  doctors  said  he  had  got 
to  die.  I  told  him  I  had  tried  it  very  thorough- 
ly just  before  goinp^  to  bed,  but  it  did  not  seem 
to  reach  the  spot.  He  got  me  some  water, 
just  as  hot  as  I  could  bear  my  hand  in,  and 
necessity  became  the  mother  of  invention.  I 
discovered  then,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
how  to  get  water  further  through  the  intes- 
tines than  I  had  been  able  to  get  it  before. 
Let  me  beg  your  pardon,  dear  friends,  for 
speaking  plainly,  for  I  am  sure  it  is  a  matter 
that  may  save  life  in  an  emergency.  In  order 
to  get  the  hot  water  clear  along  the  intestines 
to  the  seat  of  the  pain,  or  poison,  if  you 
choose,  while  using  the  hot-water  enema  in 
the  way  we  are  familiar  with,  I  first  stood  on 
my  feet,  then  bent  my  body  so  as  to  bring  my 
head  as  near  my  feet  as  I  could.  This  brought 
the  intestines  below  where  the  water  is  intro- 
duced, and  I  felt  it  slowly  working  down  un- 
til it  reached  the  foreign  matter  that  Nature 
was  trying  to  get  rid  of.  By  changing  my  po- 
sition the  water  all  came  away.  I  did  this  re- 
peatedly, and  the  pain  gradually  subsided  so 
I  could  go  to  sleep.  You  may  be  sure  I  did 
some  earnest  praying  for  help  when  suffering 
that  night.  My  prayer  was  heard  and  answer- 
ed in  the  way  indicated  above.  But  I  declared 
then  and  there,  that,  if  God  would  spare  me 
till  morning,  and  I  was  able  to  travel,  I  would 
take  a  bee-line  for  home.  However,  in  the 
morning  friend  Brown  persuaded  me  to  go  and 
see  a  doctor  first  and  ask  him  if  he  thought  I 
was  able  to  go  on  my  trip.  So  we  two  started 
for  the  nearest  physician.  At  first  I  felt  as  if 
I  could  hardly  sit  in  my  seat ;  but  the  sun 
came  up,  the  mockingbirds  were  singing,  the 
salt  breezes  were  coming  from  off  across  the 
ocean,  the  tropical  scenery  was  all  around  me, 
and  little  by  little  I  began  to  straighten  up. 
When  we  got  near  the  doctor's,  toward  noon, 
I  said  : 

"  Why,  friend  Brown,  I  do  not  believe  I 
want  any  doctor  after  all.  If  I  have  the  right 
kind  of  food,  and  take  care  of  myself,  I  think 
I  can  go  on  with  my  trip." 

Again  and  again  when  in  distress  have  my 
prayers  been  answered  in  the  same  or  some 
similar  way  as  outlined  above. 
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Golden  or5=banded;  3=band  Italians. 

Some  Points. 

We  have  been  extensively  producing  honey  for  the 
last  ten  \ears,  hence  know  the  value  of  good  queens. 
Duiitigall  this  time  we  have  made  a  clo!-e  study  of 
queen-rearing,  and  now  run  over  500  nuclei,  hence  we 
know  how  to  rear  good  QUEHNS.  During  the  last 
two  years  we  have  spartd  neither  time,  money,  nor 
skill  in  procuring  and  breeding  up  our  strains  of 
b^es.  We  h^ve  bought  queens  from  almost  all  who 
have  claimed  to  have  superior  stock.  We  have  taken 
them,  te.-ted  them,  and  crossed  them  to  each  other 
and  to  our  already  fine  stock  of  btes,  and  we  now 
have  the  finest  strains  in  the  United  States.  WE 
GUARANTEE  AIvL  QUEENS  to  be  large,  prolific, 
and  well  developed,  to  give  entire  satisfaction,  and  to 
arrive  at  your  postoffice  in  good  shape. 

We  have  wintered  over  8^0  fine  queens,  and  our 
prices  will  be  :  Tested,  $1  25  ;  select  tested,  82  CO  ; 
breeders,  $3.00  to  $5.00  each;  untestfd  queens,  March 
15,  $1  00;  after  June  l>-t.  75c.  Discounts  in  quantities, 
and  valuable  preminms  g'ven  away  to  customers. 
Yonr  sub.scription  pnid  one  year  to  the  Piogresstve 
Bee  keeper  upon  receipt  of  your  first  order  for  one-half 
dozen  queens.  Send  a  postal  for  large  circu'ar;  tells 
all  about  ourqneens,  methods,  etc.;  gives  valuable  in- 
formation to  every  one. 

N.  B.— Motto  "  High-grade  queens,  prompt  .service." 

O   P.  HYDE  &  SON.  Hutto.  Texas- 

Long-TonguedYellow  Queens. 

"  The  cige  of  bees  is  received.  The  tongue-reach  is 
19-hundredths.   This  is  very  good." 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  per  E.  R.  Root. 

The  above  is  from  my  best  breeding  qupen.  Her 
mother  is  also  long  t'^ngned.    //  runs  in  the  family. 

These  Krcr  my  ^-batid  or  Golden  sti  ain  that  have  been 
bred  for  business  for  years.  Queens,  untested.  $1.00 ; 
6,  $5  OJ  ;  dozen  $9  00.  F  ne  tested,  $1  50;  6,  $8  CO.  Se- 
lect tested,  J2.00.  Breeding.  $3.00  to  $5  00.  I  am  print- 
ing a  limited  number  of  circulars  wii h  Florida  views 
— nice  ones — free.  An  extra  one  wii h  different  views 
for  5c  .-tamp.    Better  pet  one  at  once. 

J  B.  CASE.  Port  Oransre.  Pla. 

EARLY.OUEENS  FROM  THE  50m  H 

We  are  reating  queens  now  in  full  colonies  by  the 
be.'t  metho-  s  known.  Tested  queen,  $2  00.  Untested, 
$1.00:  6.  5  00;  12  $9.00  Full  colonie.s,  $6  00;  3  frame 
$2  00:  2-frame.  $1 .50.  Add  price  of  que*  n  to  nucleus 
wanted.  Wiite  for  discount  on  large  orders,  and  cir- 
cular.   Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Christian  &  Hall,  Meldrim.  Georgia. 

Honey  Queens. 

Have  you  noticed  the  change  in  my  P  O.  address? 

Did  you  know  I  am  seeking  to  give  my  customers 
the  best  service  possible? 

Did  you  know  that  I  have  as  good  or  better  queens 
than  can  be  bought  elsewhere?  Many  have  found 
this  out,  and  continue  my  best  custc^mers.  Golden 
and  leather  colored  honev  queens,  bred  in  separate 
apiaries.    Bees,  nuclei,  and  full  colonies  for  sale. 

Price  of  queens — Marrh  and  April — tested  or  unte.st- 
ed,  each  $1  00:  6  for  $5.00;  $10  00  per  dozen.  Breeders, 
$2.50  to  $5.00  each. 

—  ADDRESS  — 

W.  H.  LAWS,  BEEVILLE,  TEXAS. 

We  are  hefidquarters 
for  the  Albino  be-.'; — the 
best  in  the  world.  If 
you  are  looking  for  the  bee  that  will  gather  the  most 
honey,  and  the  gentlest  in  handling,  buy  the  Albino. 
We  can  furnish  others,  but  orders  stand  50  to  1  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Albino.  I  manufacture  and  furnish  sup- 
plies generally.    S'^nd  for  prices. 

S.  VALENTINE,  Hagerstown.  Md. 

SEE  Special  Low  Clubbing  Offers  on  Page  308. 


Take  Notice, 


LONE  STAR  APIARIES 


G.  F.  Davidson 
&  Sons,  Props. 

Breeders  of  fine  Italian 
Queens.  E-^tablished 
in  1885.  Write  for 
circular. 


G.  F.  Davidson  &  Sons, 
Fairview,  Texas. 


QUEENS  BY  RETURN  MAIL. 

The  Choicest  of  Tested 
Italian  Queens  $1  each. 

lyarge  yellow  queens,  healthy  and  prolific;  workers 
the  best  of  honey-gatherers.  Safe  arrival  and  satis- 
faction guaranteed  in  every  case.    Send  for  price  list. 


J.  W.  K.  Shaw  &  Co.,  Loreauville,  La. 

Albino   Queens.  proU^c"queens^!^if™you 
want  the  gentlest  bees; 
if  you  want  the  best  honey-gatherers  you  ever  saw, 
try  my  Albinos.    Untested  queens,  ffl  00;  tested  $1.50. 

J   D.  QIVENS,  Lisbon.  Texas. 

QUEENS.— Golden  Italians;  unexcelled  for  bu-ii  ess, 
beautv,  and  gentlene.'-s  :  bred  from  the  be.st  of 
stock  obtainable.  Untested,  SI  00  each  ;  6,  $5  00.  *1  e^t- 
ed,  $1.50  each.  H.  C.  Tr  esch,  Jr.,  Dyer,  Ark. 

Fruit  Packages  of  All  Kinds. 

—  AI^SO  — 

BEE=KEEPERS' 
SUPPLIES.  .  . 

Order  your  supplies  now  before 
the  busy  season  catches  you. 
Price  list  free.  Address 

BERLIN  FRUIT-BOX  COMPANY, 
Berlin  Heights,      -      -      Erie  County,  Ohio. 

D.  COOLEY  &  CO., 

DEALERS  IN  BEE-KEEPERS' SUPPLIES, 
KENDALL,  MICHIGAN. 

Root's  Goods  at  Root's  Prices.     :     :     Catalog  free. 

pOR  SALE.  —  150  C'  lonie;  of  bees,  with  fixtures, 
*^  house  with  contents,  two  lots  and  fi\e  acres  of 
land  in  incoiporate  limits;  fine  team,  buggy,  cutter, 
etc.;  also  Marlin  rifle  and  shotgtin. 

Eli^s  Fox,  Hillfiboro,  Wis. 

\\^ANTED. — To  Sf-11  my  entire  and  complete  apiary, 
consisting  of  bee*,"  hives,  found  ntion,  sect  ons, 
shipping-case.'-  etc  (Root's  good.<-).  Every  thing  new 
and  in  Al  condition  A  big  bai gain  will  be  offered, 
as  I  must  sell.    Write  for  particulars. 

K.  B.  Foster,  506  W.  Warren  St.,  Bucyrus,  O. 

pOR  SALE  — Apiary  of  90  colonie.s,  Dove'd  hives, 
■  $225;  farm  of  57  acres  $760;  together  or  separate; 
al.so  horses,  cows,  etc.  basswooils  at  different  eleva- 
tions and  in  sheltered  coves  give  a  crop  of  honey 
every  year;  never  knew  anv  bee  -  disease  a'onnd. 
Cause  for  selling,  accident.  For  particulars  address 
John  Hammond,  Bnena  Vista,  Scioto  Co.,  Ohio. 


BEAUTIFUL 
CALIFORNIA 
WILD  FLOWER 
SEED.    .    .  . 


Golden  Poppy,  Mari 
posa  lyily,  etc.,  4  packets 
25c;  10  50c;  16  75c.  Thi> 
ad.  will  not  appear  again. 

BOX  23,  Glendale,  California. 


